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PREFACE. 


THERE  are  some  boys  who  seem  to  love  wickedness  for  its 
own  sake.  To  point  out  to  such  boys,  therefore,  that  any  thing 
which  they  are  doing  is  wrong,  and  to  show  them  why  it  is  so, 
does  no  good.  The  fact  that  it  is  wrong  seems  to  be  the  rea- 
son why  they  like  to  do  it,  and  the  more  plainly  you  show  them 
that  it  is  so,  the  more  they  seem  to  delight  in  it. 

There  is  very  little  to  encourage  us  in  attempting  to  improve 
boys  like  these.  Fortunately,  however,  such  characters  are  rare. 
Most  boys,  according  to  my  observation,  act  wrong  more  fre- 
quently from  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance  than  from  deliberate 
design ;  and  when  the  nature  of  their  wrong  doing  is  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  kindly  explained,  they  feel  a  disposition,  more  or 
less  decided,  to  reform.  This  book  is  intended  solely  for  such 
boys  as  these,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  have  any  desire 
to  learn  and  do  what  is  right,  will  be  less  inclined  to  practice 
thoughtless  or  malicious  mischief  after  reading  it  than  before. 
What  effect  the  perusal  of  it  may  have  upon  such  depraved  and 
hateful  natures  as  love  wickedness  for  its  own  sake,  I  can  not 
tell.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  have  a  beneficial  influence 
even  upon  them. 
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PRANK, 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    PRANK. 


Boy  building  a  wind-mill.  A  remonstrance  from  Minnie. 

ANE  very  pleasant  morning  in  October,  a  boy  named  Charles 
J-:  was  sitting  alone  on  the  front  step  in  his  father's  door-yard, 
making  a  wind-mill.  The  house  was  in  a  charming  situation,  and 
the  morning  was  delightful.  The  dew-drops  sparkled  among  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  and  lilac  bushes  in  the  yard  like  so  many  gems. 
There  was  a  fine  view  down  the  road  from  the  door  of  the  house. 
Charles  lifted  up  his  eyes  every  now  and  then  to  look  down  the 
road,  as  if  expecting  somebody  to  come. 

Presently  Charles's  sister  Minnie  appeared  at  one  of  the  cham- 
ber windows. 

"  Charles,"  said  Minnie,  "  what  a  pleasant  morning  !  What  are 
you  doing  ?" 

"  I  am  building  a  wind-mill,"  said  Charles. 

"  But  you  must  not  build  wind-mills  on  the  front  step,"  said 
Minnie  ;  "  you  will  make  a  litter." 

"  No,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  did  the  cutting  in  the  shop.  All  I 
have  to  do  here  is  to  put  the  pieces  together." 
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Mr.  Edward  comes  back  from  his  ride.  The  black  horse. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Minnie,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction. 

"  Minnie,"  said  Charles,  after" a  moment's  pause,  "is  breakfast 
almost  ready  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Minnie  ;  "  I'll  go  down  and  see." 

So  Minnie  disappeared  from  the  window.  Presently  she  came 
out  at  the  front  ctoor,  and  told  Charles  that  breakfast  was  all  ready. 

"  They  are  only  waiting,"  said  she,  "for  Uncle  Edward  to  come. 
And  there  he  comes  now,"  she  added,  looking  down  the  road. 

Charles  looked  up  from  his  work,  and  gazed  a  moment  very  in- 
tently down  the  road.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  it  was  really 
his  uncle  Edward  that  Minnie  had  seen,  he  shut  up  his  knife,  and 
gathered  the  parts  of  his  wind-mill  together,  and  seemed  to  turn  his 
attention  wholly  to  the  horse  and  the  horseman  that  were  coming. 
In  fact,  Charles  had  seldom  any  thoughts  for  any  thing  else  when 
a  horse  was  near. 

The  horse  came  galloping  up  the  road,  and  presently  arrived  at 
the  door.  Mr.  Edward,  the  gentleman  who  was  mounted  upon  him, 
was  a  very  fine-looking  young  man,  of  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  The  horse  was  a  very  beautiful  and  spirited  animal,  black 
as  jet,  and  as  sleek  and  glossy  as  it  is  possible  for  a  horse  to  be. 

Mr.  Edward  reined  the  horse  up  at  the  gate,  then  came  in  through 
the  gate  into  the  large  yard  in  front  of  the  house,  where  Charles 
was.  He  walked  his  horse  up  near  to  the  steps,  and  then,  throw- 
ing the  reins  off  his  neck,  he  sprang  from  the  saddle  and  came 
lightly  to  the  ground. 

"  Uncle  Edward,"  said  Charles,  "  have  you  had  a  good  ride  ?" 

"  Most  excellent,"  said  Mr.  Edward  ;  "  and  now  I  suppose  that 
breakfast  is  ready." 
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Plan  formed  for  a  pickerel  fishing-party.  Change  of  name. 

"  Yes,"  said  Minnie,  "  it  is  all  ready,  waiting  for  you,  or  at  least 
it  will  be  in  five  minutes." 

"  Uncle  Edward,  I've  got  a  plan,"  said  Charles. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  go  a  pickerel  fishing  to-day.  It  is  a  capital  day. 
We  will  take  the  double  wagon,  and  go  to  the  pond." 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

"  Ah  yes !"  said  Charles.  "  It  is  capital  fun  fishing  for  pickerel, 
they  are  so  voracious." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  for  the  double  wagon  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward. 
"  The  single  one  would  be  large  enough  for  you  and  me." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  wish  to  make  up  a  little  party,"  replied  Charles. 
"  We  will  ask  Mr.  Vernon  to  go,  and  also  Prank.  Vernon  is  the 
company  for  you,  and  Prank  for  me." 

"  Prank  !"  repeated  Mr.  Edward.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  curious  name." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Charles  ;  "  that  is  not  his  real  name.  His  real 
name  is  Frank." 

"  Why  don't  they  call  him  Frank,  then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward. 

"Why,  I  believe  they  call  him  Prank,"  replied  Charles,  "be- 
cause he  is  always  so  full  of  tricks  and  roguery." 

Mr.  Edward  laughed.  In  fact,  he  seemed  greatly  amused  at 
this  idea. 

"  What  sort  of  tricks  and  roguery  does  he  practice  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  !  all  sorts,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Well,  tell  me  some  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

"  Why,  I  can't  remember  any  of  them  in  particular,"  replied 
Charles  ;  "  but  he  does  thousands  of  'em." 
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Prank's  effigy  of  his  father.  Bobby  deceived.  The  discovery. 

"  It  seems  very  strange,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  that,  though 
he  has  done  thousands  of  them,  you  can  not  remember  any  one." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Minnie,  "  about  his  making  Bobby  think  his 
father  was  asleep." 

Minnie  had  been  all  this  time  standing  at  the  window,  listening 
to  the  conversation. 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  I  can  tell  you  about  that.  You  see, 
Prank's  father  used  to  go  out  sometimes  on  the  piazza,  and  get  to 
sleep  in  his  arm-chair  reading  a  newspaper,  and  then  Bobby  always 
had  to  play  very  still  about  the  yard,  so  as  not  to  wake  him  up. 
So  one  day  Prank  put  a  chair  there,  and  got  a  bolster  out  of  the 
cradle,  and  put  one  of  his  father's  old  coats  on  it ;  and  he  put  a, 
hat  on  the  top,  and  an  old  pair  of  pantaloons  and  boots  below,  so 
as  to  make  an  image  of  a  man  asleep.  He  put  the  image  in  the 
chair.  He  bent  the  top  of  the  bolster  over,  so  as  to  make  it  look 
as  if  his  father's  head  was  hanging  down ;  and,  besides  that,  he 
turned  the  chair  round,  so  that  Bobby  could  not  see  the  place 
where  his  face  ought  to  be  very  well.  He  also  put  a  large  news- 
paper over  him,  and  that  helped  to  hide  him.  He  made  it  look 
very  much  like  a  real  man  asleep,  with  a  newspaper.  He  did  all 
this  just  before  Bobby  was  coming  out  to  play  in  the  yard.  So 
when  Bobby  came,  Prank  pointed  to  the  image,  and  said,  in  a 
whisper,  *  Bobby,  you  remember  you  must  not  make  a  noise  while 
father  is  asleep.'  Then  he  went  away,  and  Bobby  played  about 
there  an  hour,  and  never  suspected  that  it  was  not  really  his 
father." 

"  And  how  did  he  find  out  at  last  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward. 

"  Why,  his  real  father  came,"  said  Charles.     "  He  came  walk- 
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Bobby  displeased.  The  trick  with  Tamerlane.  Thomas. 

ing  along  the  piazza  with  another  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  the 
first  thing  Bobby  knew  was,  he  heard  his  real  father  calling  him." 

"  What  did  Bobby  say,"  asked  Mr.  Edward,  "  when  he  found 
out  the  trick  ?" 

"  Oh !  he  was  very  much  put  out,"  replied  Charles.  "  He  said 
that  Prank  had  spoiled  all  his  play.  He  said  there  was  no  pleas- 
ure at  all  in  playing  when  you  could  not  make  the  least  noise  in 
the  world,  and  he  had  had  to  keep  still  for  an  hour  just  for  noth- 
ing at  all." 

"  And  what  did  his  father  say  ?"  asked  Mr.' Edward. 

"  Why,  he  only  laughed,"  said  Charles. 

Mr.  Edward  here  laughed  too. 

"  And  now  about  the  horse,"  said  Minnie. 

"  What  about  the  horse  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Why,  when  he  made  Thomas  think  that  the  horse  had  got 
away." 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  said  Charles,  suddenly  recollecting  the  case  that 
Minnie  referred  to.  "Why,  Prank's  father  has  got  a  large  and 
beautiful  white  horse.  His  name  is  Tamerlane.  Well,  one  morn- 
ing, Prank  went  into  the  barn,  and  took  Tamerlane  by  his  halter, 
and  led  him  out,  and  hid  him  in  a  corner  of  the  shed,  round  on 
the  back  side  of  the  barn.  Then  he  went  to  Thomas,  the  man, 
and  asked  him  where  Tamerlane  was.  Thomas  said  he  supposed 
he  was  in  the  barn,  but  Prank  said  he  was  not.  So  Thomas  went 
out  in  great  trepidation  to  see.  Prank  went  with  him,  keeping  a 
very  sober  face  all  the  time.  Thomas  was  very  much  frightened 
when  he  saw  that  the  horse  was  gone.  Prank  asked  him  if 
he  thought  it  possible  that  Tamerlane  could  have  been  stolen. 

5  B 
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Charles  relates  more  of  Prank's  mischievous  tricks. 

Thomas  said  he  did  not  know — he  could  not  imagine.  He  said 
he  would  go  directly  in  and  tell  Mr.  Wilson." 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  Prank's  father  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward. 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles.  "  So  he  went  in,  and,  while  he  was  gone, 
Prank  ran  round  to  the  shed  and  brought  the  horse  back  again, 
and  fastened  him  in  the  stall  of  the  barn,  where  he  was  before. 
Then  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  took  his  place  at  a  window  where  the 
blinds  were  shut,  so  that  he  could  see  by  peeping  through,  and  not 
be  seen  himself.  Presently  Mr.  Wilson  and  Thomas  came  out  of 
the  house,  hurrying  along  very  rapidly,  and  looking  very  anxious, 
and  went  into  the  barn.  A  moment  afterward  they  came  out 
again,  talking  together,  with  the  air  of  being  vexed  and  perplexed, 
and  looking  about  in  every  direction  for  Prank.  They  could  not 
see  him  any  where.  They  called  him,  but  he  would  not  answer. 
He  remained  hid  from  their  view,  peeping  through  the  blinds  at 
them  all  the  time,  and  laughing  at  them. 

"  And  here  is  another  of  his  tricks,"  continued  Charles.  "  One 
day  the  boys  were  out  in  the  field  playing,  at  a  place  where  there 
was  a  low  fence.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  there  was  an  old 
stump  lying  on  the  ground,  with  some  of  the  roots  on  it.  Prank 
climbed  over  the  fence  slyly,  and  took  a  piece  of  twine  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  tied  it  across  from  one  of  these  roots  to  a  post  of  the 
fence  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the 
fence  where  the  boys  were,  and  yet,  if  any  body  were  to  attempt 
to  jump  over  the  fence,  his  feet  would  trip  against  the  twine. 
Then  he  proposed  that  they  should  all  try  to  jump  over  the  fence. 
Three  of  the  boys  said  that  they  could  jump  over,  and  they  ran, 
one  after  the  other,  and  jumped.  The  first  boy  that  went  over 
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Picture  of  the  boy  tripped  up  by  the  twine. 


tripped  his  feet  against  the  twine,  and  fell  down  at  full  length  on 
the  ground. 

Here  you  see  an  engraving  representing  this  transaction.     The 


stump  lies  in  the  foreground,  on  the  margin  of  a  little  pond  of  wa- 
ter. The  fence  is  beyond.  You  can  see  the  root,  and  the  post, 
and  the  broken  twine,  and  the  poor  boy,  the  victim  of  this  trick, 
who  has  fallen  upon  the  ground.  Another  boy  is  just  going  over 
the  fence,  and  is  in  great  danger  of  jumping  upon  the  one  who  is 
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Mischief  in  the  school-room.  The  trick  of  the  false  nails. 

fallen.  A  third  boy  is  following  behind,  but  he  will  stop  in  season. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  are  standing  together  in  the  foreground  on 
the  right.  Prank  is  among  them,  pointing  with  his  finger. 

In  the  middle  distance  is  a  house  under  the  trees,  and  in  the 
background  we  see  the  spire  of  the  village  church  rising  from 
among  the  houses. 

"  What  a  boy !"'  said  Mr,  Edward,  when  Charles  had  finished 
this  story. 

"Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  he  is  a  very  funny  boy,  indeed.  But  he 
makes  the  most  fun  at  school.  The  teacher  has  a  regular  place 
in  the  school-room  to  hang  his  coat  and  hat.  He  hangs  them  on 
two  nails  driven  into  the  wall  near  his  seat.  Well,  one  day  Prank 
broke  off  these  two  nails,  and  then  stuck  them  into  their  places 
just  so  that  they  would  stay,  but  would  not  bear  any  weight." 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  did  it,"  said  Minnie. 

"Why,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Charles.  "He  first  drove  the  part 
of  the  nail  which  was  left  in  the  wood  in  a  little  way,  I  believe,  so 
as  to  make  room  to  enter  the  end  of  the  other  part  of  the  nail  far 
enough  to  make  it  stick.  Prank  is  very  ingenious." 

"Well,  go  on,"  said  Minnie. 

"The  next  morning,"  continued  Charles,  "when  the  teacher 
came,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  went  to  hang  it  on  the  nail  as  usual. 
But  the  nail,  of  course,  gave  way,  and  came  down,  hat  and  all,  to 
the  floor.  Then  all  the  boys  in  the  school  laughed— all  except 
Prank  ;  he  kept  perfectly  sober." 

"Well,"  said  Minnie,  "what  did  the  teacher  do?" 

"Why,  he  thought,"  continued  Charles,  "that  the  nail  had 
broken  down  from  some  accidental  cause ;  but  he  supposed  that 
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The  teacher  is  very  good-natured.  His  conversation. 

the  other  was  safe.  So  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  put  it  on  a  chair, 
and  then  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  went  to  hang  that  on  the  other 
nail.  But  this  nail  gave  way  too,  just  like  the  other,  and  the  nail 
and  the  coat  came  down  to  the  floor  together.  Then  the  boys  all 
laughed  more  than  they  did  before." 

"And  what  did  the  teacher  do  then?"  asked  Minnie. 

"Why,  he  knew  that  it  was  a  trick,  then.  And,  in  fact,  I  sup- 
pose he  knew  that  Prank  did  it." 

"What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward. 

"Why,  he  turned  round  to  the  boys — " 

"  Did  he  look  cross  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

"  Oh  no  !"  replied  Charles,  "  he  looked  very  good-natured. 

"  '  Boys,'  says  he,  '  my  nails  have  broken  down.  I  don't  wonder 
you  laugh  to  see  my  coat  and  hat  tumbling  down  on  the  floor,  and 
I  don't  blame  you  for  laughing.  But  now,'  says  he,  '  would  one 
of  you  be  good  enough  to  drive  up  some  new  nails  for  me — some 
good  strong  ones  V 

"  The  boys,  you  know,"  continued  Charles,  "were  frightened  at 
first,  when  they  found  that  they  had  laughed  to  see  the  coat  and 
hat  tumble  down,  for  they  expected  that  the  teacher  would  be 
angry  with  them,  and  punish  them,  perhaps,  for  laughing  at  him." 

"  He  could  not  punish  them  all,"  said  Minnie.  "  There  were 
too  many." 

"  Oh  yes  !"  rejoined  Charles,  "  he  might  have  kept  them  all  in 
at  recess." 

"Yes,"  said  Minnie,  "he  might  have  punished  them  that  way. 
I  did  not  think  of  that." 

"  As  the  boys  found,"  continued  Charles,  "  that  the  master  did 
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The  boys  are  all  willing  to  drive  up  more  nails.  Prank  is  requested  to  do  it. 

not  blame  them  for  laughing,  they  were  very  glad ;  and  so,  when 
he  asked  them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  drive  up  some  more  nails 
for  him,  they  all  began  to  say, '  Yes,  srr — Yes,  sir,'  and  some  of  them 
said,  'I  will — I  will."  Presently  the  teacher  said  that  he  saw  they 
were  all  willing  to  drive  him  up  some  more  nails,  but  that  he  would 
only  ask  one  of  them  to  do  it,  and  so  he  began  to  look  about  a  lit- 
tle, as  if  he  were  looking  to  see  whom  he  should  ask ;  and  at  last 
he  looked  at  Prank,  and  says  he, 

"  '  Frank  !' — because,  you  know,  the  teacher  always  called  him 
by  his  right  name — '  Frank,'  says  he,  '  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  drive  me  up  some  more  nails  ?' 

"  So  all  the  boys  turned  and  looked  at  Prank,  and  laughed,  and 
Prank  turned  red  all  over  his  face.  But  he  said  he  would.  And 
then  the  teacher  told  him  to  let  them  be  good  strong  ones,  so  that 
they  would  not  break  down  again.  Then  all  the  boys  laughed 
again  more  than  ever." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  the  teacher  knew  that  Prank  did  it  ?" 
asked  Minnie. 

"  Why,  you  see,  he  often  did  such  things,"  replied  Charles ; 
"  and  then,  perhaps,  the  teacher  observed  that  he  looked  soberer 
than  the  rest  when  the  nails  came  down.  He  tried  not  to  appear 
'to  pay  any  attention." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward  ;  "whereas,  if  he  had  been  innocent  in 
the  case,  he  would  have  looked  surprised,  and  would  have  been 
amused  when  he  saw  the  hat  and  coat  come  down,  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  boys." 

".I  think  so  too,"  said  Minnie. 

"  And  did  Prank  drive  up  the  new  nails  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward. 
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Picture  of  Prank  putting  up  the  new  nails. 


"  Yes,"  replied  Charles,  "he  did  it  the  next  morning,  just  before 
school  began.     The  teacher  was  there,  and  the  boys  came  around 


him  to  see  him  too.     Presently  the 
teacher   went  away,   and  then  the 
boys  began  to  laugh  at  Prank.    They 
kept  telling  him  to  put  the  nails  up  strong,  so  that  they  should  not 
break  again  ;  and  asking  him  how  he  liked  repairing  mischief,  and 
whether  it  was  as  good  fun  as  making  it,  and  all  such  things." 
" J  think  he  deserved  a  good  whipping,"  said  Minnie. 
"  Oh  no  !"  said  Mr.  Edward. 
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Discussion  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Edward's  opinion.  The  torpedo  trick. 

"  I  think  the  master  served  him  just  about  right,"  said  Charles. 
"  He  managed  it  very  well ;  don't  you  think  so,  uncle  Edward  ?" 

"  He  managed  it  very  adroitly,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  but  I 
don't  think  he  managed  it  right." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Because  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  the  mode  of 
management  was  calculated  to  mortify  and  shame  Prank,  and  to 
turn  the  laugh  against  him,  but  not  to  cure  him  of  his  fault.  In 
fact,  I  should  have  thought  that  he  would  have  been  more  desir- 
ous of  playing  tricks  upon  the  master  after  that  than  before,  only 
that  he  would  try  to  be  more  sly  about  it,  so  as  not  to  be  found 
out." 

"  Well,  he  was,"  replied  Charles ;  "  and  not  long  after  this  he  did 
play  another  trick.  He  took  a  torpedo,  and  fixed  it  slyly,  one  day, 
in  the  master's  desk,  so  that  when  the  desk  was  shut  it  would  ex- 
plode." 

"  How  did  he  do  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward. 

"  Why,  he  lifted  up  the  lid,"  replied  Charles,  "  and  stuck  the 
torpedo,  with  a  little  gum  or  wax,  or  something  like  that,  on  the 
back  edge  of  the  lid  underneath,  at  a  place  where,  when  the  lid 
should  be  shut  down  hard,  the  torpedo  would  be  jammed  into  a 
crack,  and  that  would  make  it  explode.  When  he  had  put  it  in, 
he  shut  the  lid  down  very  gently,  so  as  not  to  jam  it. 

"  The  next  morning,"  continued  Charles,  "  when  the  teacher 
came  to  school,  he  did  not  observe  that  the  lid  of  his  desk  was 
not  quite  down.  It  was  so  nearly  down  that  no  one  would  have 
noticed  it.  So  he  opened  the  desk,  "and  took  out  something,  and 
then,  when  he  shut  it  down,  he  shut  it  hard,  as  usual,  and  leaned 
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his  arm  upon  it.  This  jammed  the  torpedo,  and  made  it  explode. 
It  went  off  almost  like  a  pistol." 

"  Oh,  Charles  !"  exclaimed  Minnie,  "  a  torpedo  is  not  as  loud  as 
a  pistol." 

"Well,  it  was  very  loud,"  said  Charles,  "and  it  frightened  all 
the  boys  very  much  at  first,  for  they  were  not  expecting  it.  Prank 
had  not  told  them  what  he  was  going  to  do." 

"  Did  the  master  find  out  who  did  that  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Charles. 

"But  now,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  now  about 
going  a  fishing.  We  will  get  every  thing  ready  ourselves,  and 
not  trouble  you  about  it  at  all,  if  you  will  only  go.  Prank  is  dig- 
ging the  worms  now,  out  in  the  garden." 

"  Oh  !  then  you  have  invited  Prank  already?"  said  Mr. Edward. 

"  Conditionally,"  said  Charles.  "  I  only  invited  him  condition- 
ally— that  is,  in  case  you  would  go,  and  in  case  you  were  willing 
that  he  should  go  with  us." 

Mr.  Edward  smiled. 

"Was  not  that  fair  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  perfectly." 

"  Then.  I  don't  see  what  you  are  laughing  at,"  said  Charles. 

Charles  did  not,  howrever,  push  this  inquiry,  for  by  this  time 
Mr.  Edward  had  become  serious  again,  and,  besides,  Mr.  Edward 
here  turned  the  conversation  to  another  point  by  saying, 

"  What  is  he  digging  worms  for  ?  You  don't  fish  for  pickerel 
with  worms." 

"  No,"  said  Charles  ;  "  we  fish  for  pickerel  with  little  fishes, 
and  we  want  the  worms  to  catch  the  little  fishes." 
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Prank  comes  out  suddenly  from  the  garden  in  disguise. 


"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Edward  at  last,  turning  toward  the  yard  to 
lead  his  horse  away,  "  I  don't  know  about  going  a  fishing;  and  if 
we  go,  I  don't  know  about  letting  Prank  be  of  the  party.  Would 
he  not  make  us  trouble  by  his  tricks  and  capers  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  Charles  ;  "  I  don't  think  he  would  make  us  any 
trouble.  He  makes  more  fun  than  trouble." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  fun.  In 
fact,  I  like  fun." 

Just  at  this  instant,  the  gate,  at  the  corner  of  the  yard  where 
Mr.  Edward  was  going  in,  suddenly  opened,  and  a  most  surprising 
apparition  came  rushing  out.  It  was  Prank,  rigged  up  in  garden 
leaves  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  He  had  contrived  to  make 
a  sort  of  bonnet  for  his  head  out  of  one  great  rhubarb  leaf,  and 
monstrous  ears  out  of  two  others.  These  he  had  fastened  to  his 
head,  and  then  he  had  farther  disguised  himself  by  winding  a  long 
pumpkin-vine  all  about  him,  around  and  around,  so  that,  finally, 
he  was  almost  completely  enveloped  in  leaves.  He  rushed  out  at 
the  gate,  uttering  a  loud  and  piercing  cry.  His  design  was  to 
frighten  Charles  and  Minnie  by  coming  suddenly  upon  them  in 
this  unheard-of  disguise.  He  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Edward  was 
there. 

The  horse  immediately  reared,  wheeled,  and  sprang  off  into  the 
road,  dragging  Mr.  Edward,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  bridle, 
with  him.  Mr.  Edward,  clasping  the  horse's  mane  with  one  hand, 
and  holding  the  bridle-reins  in  the  other,  clung  to  him  as  he  gal- 
loped away,  running  himself  along  the  ground  by  his  side  with  the 
speed  of  an  antelope.  The  gate- way  wras  narrow,  but  the  fence 
was  not  very  high,  and  so  Mr.  Edward,  fearing  lest  he  might  1  -o 
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crushed  against  the  post  if  he  attempted  to  go  through,  leaped 
into  the  air  just  as  he  came  to  it,  sustaining  himself,  in  part,  with 
his  hands,  which  rested  on  the  horse's  neck  and  on  the  saddle. 
The  horse  attempted  to  turn  down  the  road  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  gate,  but  Mr.  Edward  pulled  the  rein,  and  brought 
him  round  with  his  head  toward  the  village,  though  he  could  not 
stop  him.  The  children  expected  every  moment  that  Mr.  Edward 
would  fall  down,  and  be  trampled  under  the  horse's  feet,  or  be 
dragged  along  upon  the  ground,  when  suddenly  they  saw  him  rise 
into  the  air  by  a  spring  and  a  bound,  and  then  come  down  grace- 
fully into  the  saddle.  The  horse,  being  thus  mounted  by  his  rider, 
flew  on  up  the  road  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.* 

There  was  a  little  turn  in  the  road  near  the  place,  and  the  horse 
and  his  rider  were  for  a  moment  concealed  from  view.  But,  be- 
fore the  children  could  recover  from  the  astonishment  that  this  in- 
cident occasioned  them,  they  saw  the  horse  reappear  again,  with 
Mr.  Edward  on  his  back.  Mr.  Edward  came  cantering  up  the 
road  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Prank,  however,  who  had  often  got  himself  into  serious  diffi- 
culty by  the  mischief  which  his  roguery  made,  was  afraid  to  wait 
till  Mr.  Edward  came  back ;  so  he  threw  down  his  bonnet  and  his 
ears,  disentangled  himself  as  fast  as  he  could  from  his  pumpkin- 
vine  wreaths,  and,  without  waiting  to  say  a  word,  he  ran  off  as  fast 
almost  as  the  horse  had  run.  The  only  difference  seemed  Jo  be, 
that  he  ran  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  also  that  he  looked  back 
continually  over  his'  shoulder,  with  a  face  expressive  of  the  utmost 
terror,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  Mr.  Edward  was  after  him. 
*  See  Frontispiece. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PICKEREL-FISHING. 

THE  word  pickerel  means,  etymologic  ally,  a  small  pike.  The 
pike  is  an  English  fish.  The  pickerel  is  a  fish  of  much  the  same 
character  with  the  pike. 

The  pickerel  is  a  fish  of  prey,  so  to  speak.  He  lives  by  de- 
vouring the  small  fishes  that  inhabit  the  same  pond  with  him. 
If  he  can  not  get  small  fishes,  frogs  will  do,  or  any  other  small 
animals  that  live  in  ponds  of  water. 

The  hawk  is  a  bird  of  prey.  He  lives  by  lying  in  wait  for,  and 
so  seizing  and  devouring  such  other  animals  as  he  can  pounce 
upon  from  the  air.  Some  kinds  of  hawks  live  upon  fishes.  In 
searching  for  fishes,  they  fly  in  wide  circles  over  the  waters  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  when  they  see  a  fish  swimming  near  the 
surface,  they  dart  down  upon  him,  and  seize  him  in  their  talons. 
Other  kinds  of  hawks  live  on  small  birds. 

The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey.  He  lies  in  wait  in  the  tangled 
thickets  of  the  forest,  and  springs  upon  the  smaller  animals  that 
he  sees  passing  by. 

•  The  shark  is  afah  of  prey.     He  lives  by  seizing  and  devouring 
other  fishes. 

Thus,  what  the  hawk  is  among  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  ti- 
ger among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  shark  among  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  the  pike  and  the  pickerel  are  to  the  frogs  and.  min- 
nows of  the  fresh-water  ponds. 
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Ponds  that  the  pickerel  like. 


Picture  of  one. 


The  pickerel  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey  with  as  much  patience  and 
cunning,  seemingly,  as  a  cat  watching  at  the  hole  of  a  mouse. 
When  he  is  thus  waiting,  he  chooses  a  place  among  the  sedges  or 
lily-pads,  or  under  a  log  near  some  deep  hole,  where  he  expects 
that  some  small  fish  might  naturally  come  swimming  along.  Pick- 
erel like  such  ponds  and  little  lakes  as  are  represented  in  this  en- 
graving, where  trees  hang  over  the  banks,  and  plants  grow  in  the 


margin  of  the  water,  and  rocks,  lining  the  shores,  form  dark  and 
secluded  places  of  retreat  below  for  them  to  lurk  in  while  wait- 
ing for  their  prey.  In  these  secluded  retreats,  the  fish  remains 
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perfectly  motionless  until  his  prey  gets  near  enough  to  him,  and 
then  he  darts  at  it  with  a  suddenness  and  a  swiftness  that  is  per- 
fectly astonishing,  and  seizes  and  swallows  it  in  a  moment. 

I  know  that  this  is  so,  not  only  by  what  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  pickerel  by  others,  but  also  by  my  own  observation. 
Often,  when  sailing  over  shallow  places,  in  retired  and  solitary 
ponds,  I  have  seen  the  pickerel  down  among  the  sedges,  or  among 
the  stems  and  roots  of  the  pond-lilies,  or  in  the  interstices  between 
the  rocks  and  logs  in  deeper  water,  waiting  there  patiently  for  his 
prey.  At  one  time  I  was  walking  along  the  bank  of  a  river  with 
some  boys,  when  suddenly  one  of  them,  a  boy  named  Walter,  look- 
ing down  into  the  water,  called  out, 

"  Ah  !  here's  a  pickerel !" 

We  all  went  to  the  place,  and  there  we  saw,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  down  near  the  side  of  a  stone  that  was  lying  there 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  a  fish  about  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  dark, 
but  beautiful  mottled  color.  He  was  of  a  slender  form  ;  his  nose 
was  long  and  pointed,  and  his  sides  sloped  away  to  his  tail  in  the 
most  elegant  and  graceful  manner.  In  fact,  he  was  clipper-built 
altogether. 

The  boys  all  hastened  to  the  bank  at  Walter's  call,  and  began 
to  look  down  eagerly  into  the  river.  Some  said,  "Where  is  he  ?" 
Some  said,  "  Oh  !  I  see  him  !"  Some  said,  "  Hush  !  don't  speak 
a  word."  In  fact,  the  boys  all  talked  together,  uttering  these  and 
many  similar  exclamations,  and  pointing  with  their  fingers  down 
into  the  water. 

The  pickerel  took  no  notice  of  these  things,  but  remained  un- 
moved— as  motionless  as  if  he  had  been  a  pickerel  of  stone.  In 
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Discovery  of  a  pickerel  in  the  water.  Plans  for  taking  him. 

fact,  if  he  had  looked  up,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  have  seen 
the  boys  on  the  bank  at  all.  At  least,  he  could  not  have  seen 
them  if  he  had  been  a  boy.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  though,  when 
a  boy  is  up  on  the  land,  he  can  see  quite  plainly  what  is  down  in 
the  water,  yet  when  he  is  down  in  the  water,  he  can  not  see  at  all 
what  is  up  on  the  land.  If,  the  next  time  you  go  into  a  pond  or  a 
river  to  bathe,  you  dive  to  the  bottom,  and  then  turn  your  head  so 
as  to  look  up,  you  will  see  nothing  but  a  round  bright  spot  where 
the  light  shines  down  into  the  water,  but  you  can  not  see  any  thing 
above  it  distinctly. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  case  may  be  different 
with  the  eyes  of  a  pickerel. 

The  boys  who  stood  on  the  bank  looking  at  the  pickerel  that  I 
am  now  describing,  immediately  began  to  lay  plans  for  catching 
him.  They  found,  on  inquiring,  and  feeling  in  all  their  pockets, 
that  no  one  of  the  party  had  a  fishing-line,  and  as  they  all  thought 
there  would  be  no  time  to  go  and  get  one,  they  attempted  to  make 
one  out  of  a  piece  of  twine  and  a  pin.  They  bent  the  pin  into  the 
form  of  a  hook,  and  fastened  it  on  to  the  end  of  the  twine.  They 
found  a  small  stone,  shaped  like  a  long  and  slender  bean,  which 
they  tied  on  for  a  sinker  ;  and  for  bait  they  took  a  strip  of  white 
rag.  They  thought  that  this  would  look  more  like  a  fish  than  any 
thing  else  they  could  obtain.  They  also  cut  an  elder-bush  that 
grew  near  by,  and,  trimming  off  the  branches,  they  made  a  fishing- 
pole  of  it. 

All  these  preparations  were  made  very  quickly,  for  while  OIK; 
boy  was  doing  one  thing,  the  others  were  doing  others,  and  so  the 
work  was  soon  accomplished. 
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Progress  of  the  preparations.  The  fish  begins  to  move. 

When  all  was  ready,  Walter  took  the  pole,  and  began  to  let  the 
hook  down  into  the  water.  He  claimed  it  as  his  privilege  to  try 
to  catch  the  fish,  as  he  had  discovered  him.  Another  boy  also 
claimed  it,  in  virtue  of  his  having  furnished  the  twine  that  the  line 
was  made  of,  and  also  the  pin.  But  it  was  finally  concluded  to  let 
Walter  try  first. 

So  Walter  lowered  the  line,  with  the  sinker  and  rag  at  the  end 
of  it,  slowly  down  into  the  water,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
pickerel  was  lying. 

The  pickerel  took  no  notice,  apparently,  of  this,  but  remained 
motionless. 

The  boys  all  stood  together  on  the  bank,  silent,  or  speaking  only 
in  whispers,  and  watching  every  movement  with  breathless  inter- 
est. 

Walter,  by  moving  the  pole,  gradually  brought  the  rag  nearer  to 
the  fish.  Presently  the  boys  saw  that  the  fish  began  to  move. 

"  There  !  there  !"  they  exclaimed,  in  eager  whispers.  "  Hold 
still,  Walter  !  He  is  moving.  Hold  perfectly  still !" 

Walter  said  nothing,  but  held  the  pole  perfectly  still. 

The  fish  was  soon  seen  to  be  moving  in  an  extremely  slow  and 
imperceptible  manner,  turning  himself  gradually  round,  so  as  to 
get  a  better  view  of  his  supposed  prey.  The  movement  was  ex- 
tremely slow — you  can  scarcely  conceive  how  slow.  You  see  the 
rag  was  a  little  on  one  side  of  him,  and  he,  supposing  that  it  was  a 
small  fish,  was  turning  round  very  slowly,  so  as  to  get  a  better 
chance  to  dart  at  it  without  frightening  it  away.  You  can  see  ex- 
actly how  it  was,  if  you  hold  your  left  hand  up  edgewise  to  repre- 
sent the  fish,  and  then  hold  out  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  your 
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He  darts  at  his  supposed  prey.  Way  to  illustrate  it. 

right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  it  on  one  side,  for 
the  rag.  You  must  then  imagine  that  your  left  hand  was  a  real 
pickerel,  and  that  there  were  eyes  and  a  mouth  in  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  of  it,  and  you  must  begin  to  move  it  slowly — very  slowly 
indeed — as  slowly  as  you  possibly  can — so  as  to  bring  the  eyes 
round  where  they  can  see  the  bait,  and  the  whole  fish  in  such  a 
position  as  that  he  can  dart  at  it. 

The  pickerel  in  the  water  moved  slowly  round  in  this  way,  un- 
til he  was  aimed  directly  toward  the  bait. 

"  Pull  it  along  a  little  through  the  water,  Wally,"  said  one  of 
the  boys,  in  a  whisper  ;  "  just  the  least  mite;  to  make  him  think  it 
is  a  live  fish  swimming  away." 

"Yes,"  said  another  boy. 

•So  Walter  began  to  move  the  top  of  the  pole  a  little,  and  the 
movement  which  he  thus  made  was  communicated  through  the 
line  to  the  rag.  The  instant,  however,  that  the  rag  began  to  stir, 
whisk  !  like  a  flash  the  pickerel  darted  at  the  prey,  just  touched  it 
with  his  nose,  and  then,  turning  a  sharp  angle,  he  shot  off  through 
the  water  as  swift  as  an  arrow,  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  disappeared. 

To  represent  this,  after  you  have  brought  your  left  hand  round, 
moving  it  as  slowly  as  you  possibly  can,  till  it  is  aimed  at  the  end 
of  the  finger  of  your  right  hand,  which  represents  the  bait,  you 
must  suddenly  make  it  dart  at  it  and  by  it,  with  all  the  swiftness 
and  force  you  can  command. 

If  you  have  a  little  brother  or  sister  too  young  to  read  or  under- 
stand such  books  as  this,  you  can  amuse  them  by  telling  them  how 
the  pickerel  first  turned  slowly  round  to  take  aim  at  the  bait,  and 
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The  disappearance  of  the  pickerel  was  very  sudden. 


then  darted  suddenly  at  it,  and  showing  them  with  your  hands 
how  it  was  done. 

The  movement  of  the  pickerel  when  he  came  to  take  the  spring 
was  so  instantaneous  that  the  smaller  boys  on  the  bank  could  not 
follow  it.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  fish  did  not  go  away  any 
where,  but  that  he  suddenly  vanished  where  he  was.  Those  that 
had  followed  his  motions  looked  off  into  the  dark  obscurities  of  the 
water  toward  the  middle  of  the  river  with  an  expression  of  great 
disappointment  in  their  faces. 

"  He's  gone,"  said  Walter. 

"  Like  a  flash,"  said  another  boy. 

"He  knew  it  was  nothing  but  a  rag,"  said  a  third,  "just  as 
quick  as  he  touched  it." 

During  all  this  time  I  had  been  seated  quietly  on  the  bank, 
looking  on.  I  watched  all  the  proceedings  with  considerable 
interest,  though  I  took  no  active  part  in  them.  When  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  pickerel  was  really  gone,  I  rose,  and  we  all 
then  went  on  together,  continuing  our  walk  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  I  went  on  as  usual,  walking  quietly  along  the  path  which 
formed  the  margin  of  the  meadow  toward  the  river.  The  boys, 
however,  all  walked  sideways,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
water,  and  exploring  the  depths  of  it  very  carefully  as  they  ad- 
vanced, in  hopes  to  see  another  fish ;  but  they  did  not  see  any 
more. 

I  have  related  this  incident  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you 
exactly  what  sort  of  a  fish  a  pickerel  is. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  pickerel,  in  attempting  to 
seize  his  prey,  moves  toward  it  at  first  with  a  very  slow  motion.  If 
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the  little  fish  or  the  frog  is  going  rapidly  by,  he  darts  out  upon 
him  at  once,  so  as  to  seize  him  before  he  gets  too  far  away.  In 
consequence  of  this  it  is  that  there  are  two  ways  of  managing  the 
bait  in  fishing  for  this  kind  of  fish.  You  may  let  the  bait  down 
quietly  into  deep  water,  and  let  it  remain  there,  still ;  and  then, 
by-and-by,  a  pickerel,  coming  along,  will  creep  up,  as  it  were, 
very  slowly  to  it,  until  he  gets  near  enough  to  spring,  and  then  he 
will  dart  forward  and  seize  it.  In  this  case  he  thinks,  I  suppose, 
that  the  fish  is  lying  quietly  in  the  water  to  rest.  Or,  you  may 
drag  your  bait  rapidly  through  the  water,  by  a  succession  of  jerks 
and  twitches,  in  order  to  imitate  the  movement  of  a  fish  swimming 
along.  The  pickerel  will  then  dart  at  it,  seize  it  with  great  fury, 
and  attempt  to  swim  away  with  it  as  fast  as  he  can  go.  Then  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  pull  the  line  in,  and  you  find,  perhaps,  a  pick- 
erel eight  inches  or  a  foot  long  on  the  end  of  it. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
boys  like  to  fish  for  pickerel  better  than  for  almost  any  other  kind 
okfish. 

After  Prank  had  frightened  Mr.  Edward's  horse  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  Charles  at  once  concluded  that  the 
fishing  plan  must  be  given  up,  for  he  supposed  now  that  Mr.  Ed- 
ward would  not  like  to  have  such  a  boy  as  Prank  go  ;  and  if  Prank 
were  not  to  go,  he  had  some  doubt  whether  he  cared  about  going 
himself.  So  he  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject  until  about  half 
an  hour  after  breakfast,  and  then  he  finally  concluded  that  he 
would  like  to  go  at  any  rate,  whether  Prank  went  or  not.  So  he 
thought  he  would  go  up  into  his  uncle's  room,  and  see  what  could 
be  done  to  get  the  enterprise  on  foot. 
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Mr.  Edward's  opinion  of  Prank's  caper. 


He  found  his  uncle  seated  in  an  arm-chair  at  a  window,  reading 
a  book  of  travels.  Besides  the  book  that  he  was  reading,  there 
were  several  others  on  the  table — books  of  maps,  and  volumes  of 
encyclopaedias.  Charles  went  up  to  the  table,  and  asked  his  uncle 
what  he  thought  of  the  plan  of  going  a  fishing. 

"  On  the  whole,"  replied  his  uncle,  speaking  very  slowly  and 
deliberately,  as  if  he  had  not,  after  all,  quite  made  up  his  mind, 
"  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  should  like  to  go — that  is,  provided  Ver- 
non  and  Prank  will  go  too." 

"  Prank !"  repeated  Charles.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  his 
uncle  express  a  wish  to  have  Prank  of  the  party. 

"  I  thought,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  would  not  like  to  have 
Prank  go  very  well." 

"  Why  not?"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

"  Because  he  played  such  a  trick,  and  frightened  your  horse," 
said  Charles. 

"  Oh  !  that  was  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  That  was  a  very 
innocent  sort  of  caper — very  innocent  indeed." 

"Yes,"  said  Charles;  "it  did  not  do  any  harm,  because  you 
held  on  by  the  horse  so  well." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence, so  far  as  Prank  is  concerned,  whether  the  horse  got  away  or 
not.  What  I  mean  is,  that  he  was  very  innocent  in  what  he  did, 
for,  in  such  a  caper  as  that,  a  boy  does  not  intend  to  give  any 
pain.  Prank  meant  to  amuse  you  and  Minnie,  not  to  trouble  you, 
by  dressing  himself  so.  When  a  boy  gets  up  a  contrivance  which 
is  to  amuse  himself,  while  it  gives  other  people  pain  and  trouble, 
that  is  one  thing.  When,  however,  he  takes  the  trouble  himself, 
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and,  in  regard  to  other  people,  only  mean£  to  amuse  them,  that  is 
a  different  thing  altogether.  That  is  a  very  innocent  sort  of  roguery. 
As  to  the  horse,  my  being  there  with  him  when  Prank  happened 
to  come  out  was  only  an  accident.  Prank  is  not  responsible  for 
that  at  all.  He  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  plans  and  designs." 

Mr.  Edward  was  perfectly  right  in  this.  A  child  is  not  to  blame 
for  an  accident,  not  even  in  a  case  where  an  accident  happens  in 
consequence  of  his  fault.  He  is,  in  such  a  case,  to  blame  for  his 
fault,  but  not  for  the  accident  which  comes  from  it. 

For  example,  two  boys  were  forbidden  by  their  father  to  go 
upon  a  certain  piece  of  ice  in  November.  Their  father  thought 
that  the  ice  was  not  frozen  hard  enough  to  be  safe.  The  boys 
went  on,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition.  One  of  them  broke 
through  the  ice.  The  other  contrived  to  escape.  Now  the  one 
-who  met  with  the  accident  was  no  more  guilty  than  the  other. 
They  were  both  equally  guilty  ;  for  the  guilt  consisted  in  the  dis- 
obedience itself,  and  not  in  the  consequences  of  it.  Their  guilt 
would  have  been  no  greater  if  both  of  them  had  fallen  in  ;  nor,  if 
neither  of  them  had  fallen  in,  would  it  have  been  any  less.  In 
other  words,  the  guilt  depends  upon  the  deed  done,  and  not  on 
the  accidental  consequences  of  it. 

"Well,"  said  Charles,  feeling  quite  relieved  on  hearing  Mr.  Ed- 
ward's reply,  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  ask  Prank  to  go.  But 
what  is  this  book  about  that  you  are  reading  ?" 

"It  is  about  Egypt,"  replied  Mr.  Edward. 

"  May  I  look  at  the  pictures  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  Here's  a  picture  of  the  pyramids. 
You  may  look  at  that  wiiile  I  am  putting  on  my  jacket." 
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Picture  of  the  pyramids. 


The  caravans  and  the  camels. 


So  Charles  began  to  look  at  the  picture.  It  represented  a  party 
of  travelers  on  a  visit  to  the  pyramids.  There  were  four  pyramids 
to  be  seen  at  a  distance.  In  the  foreground  was  a  company  of  travel- 
ers, with  their  camels,  stopping  to  rest  near  a  group  of  palm-trees. 


There  was  another  picture — a  sort  of  diagram — in  the  same 
book,  representing  the  interior  of  one  of  the  pyramids  that  had 
been  opened.  There  was  an  entrance  near  the  ground  on  one 
side,  with  a  great  gallery  leading  in  toward  the  centre  of  the 
pyramid.  This  gallery  was  descending  a  part  of  the  way,  and 
ascending  the  other  part.  A  branch  of  it  extended  down  far  un- 
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Section  of  the  pyramid. 


Charles's  opinion  of  climbing. 


der  ground.     Charles  thought  that  he  should  like  very  much  to 


go  down  this  passage-way  to  the  bottom,  and  see  what  there  was 
there. 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  is  dark  down  there,  Uncle  Edward  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward  ;  "it  must  be  as  dark  as  Egypt  down 
there." 

"/  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  pyramids,"  said  Charles,  after 
a  little  pause. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  so  would  I." 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  fun,"  added  Charles,  "would  be  in 
climbing  up  to  the  top  of  them." 

"  Travelers  like  to  get  to  the  top,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "but  I 
believe  they  do  not  like  the  climbing  very  well." 

"  I  should  like  the  climbing,  I  am  sure,"  said  Charles. 

Very  soon  Mr.  Edward  was  ready,  and  so  Charles  shut  the 
book,  and  they  went  away  together. 
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The  party  set  out  on  their  excursion.  The  great  wagon. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MINNOW-FISHING. 

So  large  a  part  of  the  morning  was  consumed  in  the  various 
preliminaries  pertaining  to  the  excursion,  that  it  was  finally  con- 
cluded to  postpone  setting  off  till  after  dinner.  Charles  was  at 
first  much  against  this  plan,  but  he  finally  acceded  to  it,  inasmuch 
as,  by  the  time  they  were  beginning  to  be  ready  to  set  out,  he  was 
beginning  to  be  quite  hungry.  So  they  waited  till  after  dinner. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  dinner,  they  were  all  ready, 
for  Patrick  had  been  harnessing  the  wagon  while  they  were  at 
table.  The  wagon  was  a  large  double  wagon,  with  three  seats. 
There  were  two  good  strong  horses.  It  had  been  decided  that 
Minnie  was  to  go  with  the  party.  So,  when  they  were  ready  to 
start,  Mr.  Edward  lifted  her  up,  and  put  her  into  the  wagon. 
She  took  her  place  on  the  second  seat.  Mr.  Edward  then  got 
in,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  her.  Charles  climbed  up  in 
front,  and,  after  he  had  taken  his  place  on  the  front  seat,  Patrick 
handed  him  the  reins. 

Charles  waited  a  minute  or  two  for  his  uncle  to  give  him  the 
order  to  drive  on,  and  at  length,  when  Mr.  Edward  had  got  him- 
self and  Minnie  established  to  his  mind  on  the  seat,  and  every 
thing  arranged,  he  said,  "  All  right,"  and  Charles  drove  on. 

They  called  first  for  Vernon.  Vernon  was  a  young  man  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  When  they  arrived  at  the  house  where  he 
lived,  they  found  him  on  the  top  of  a  barn,  helping  some  carpen- 
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ters  shingle  the  roof.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  wagon,  he  descend- 
ed the  long  ladder  and  came  out  to  the  gate. 

"Wait  a  moment  till  I  go  and  get  my  line,"  said  he. 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  "  I've  got  lines  enough  for  all.     See  !" 

So  saying,  Charles  exhibited  a  small  parcel  tied  up  in  a  news- 
paper. "  I've  got  six  good  pickerel  lines  here,"  said  he  ;  "  enough 
for  all,  and  two  to  spare  for  accidents." 

Charles  was  a  very  provident  boy,  and  always  had  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fishing-tackle  on  hand.  He  used  to  rig  up  new  fishing-lines, 
and  put  his  old  ones  in  repair,  on  rainy  days,  when  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  I  advise  the  boys  who  read  this  story  to  do  so  too. 
When  there  comes  a  rainy  day,  instead  of  lounging  about  idly,  or 
fretting  because  it  rains,  and  uttering  useless  wishes  that  it  would 
clear  up,  go  and  get  your  fishing-lines,  and  put  them  all  in  perfect 
order,  and  get  some  good  strong  twine  and  make  new  ones. 

Sheet  lead,  cut  in  strips,  to  be  wound  round  and  round  the  line 
in  the  proper  place,  is  the  best  for  sinkers  ;  or,  at  least,  such  sink- 
ers are  very  good,  and  they  are  very  easy  to  make.  One  advan- 
tage is,  you  can  regulate  the  weight  of  such  a  sinker  very  easily ; 
for,  if  it  proves  too  heavy  for  your  cork,  you  can  then  unwind  a 
little  of  the  lead,  and  cut  it  off.  If  it  proves  too  light,  Nyou  can 
roll  on  an  additional  piece. 

So  Vernon  got  into  the  wagon,  and  Charles  then  drove  away. 

"  Uncle  Edward,"  said  Charles,  looking  round,  so  that  he  could 
see  his  uncle,  "  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  may  I  ask  Bobby  to 
go  as  well  as  Prank  ?" 

"  Look  toward  your  horses,"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

Charles  then  turned  toward  his  horses  again,  and  said,  "  May  I  ?" 
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"  I  never  answer  any  questions,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "that  are 
asked  me  by  a  boy  who  is  driving,  unless  he  is  attending  to  his 
horses  while  he  is  asking  them." 

Charles  knew  by  this  that  he  must  ask  the  question  over 
again.  So  he  did  ask  it  again,  keeping  his  eyes  now  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan,  when  children  do  any  thing  in  the  wrong 
way,  in  a  case  where  they  know  very  well  what  the  right  way  is, 
to  require  them  to  do  it  again,  and  to  do  it  right.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  remind  them  that  they  did  wrong.  If  this  rule  is  car- 
ried into  effect  in  a  good-natured  arid  pleasant  manner,  the  chil- 
dren will  not  be  irritated  by  it,  but  will  soon  cure  themselves  of 
the  fault,  whatever  it  is. 

Thus,  if  a  boy  enters  a  room  in  a  noisy  and  boisterous  manner, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  to  him,  "  John,  you  make  too  much  noise." 
It  is  better  to  say,  "  John,  you  came  in  wrong.  Go  and  try  again, 
please."  Such  a  course  as  this,  if  faithfully  pursued,  will  be  very 
effectual  in  curing  children  of  such  faults. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  in  reply  to  Charles's  question,  "  you 
may  ask  as  many  as  you  can  get  into  the  wagon,  provided  you 
leave  Vernon,  Minnie,  and  me  this  middle  seat." 

In  consequence  of  this  permission,  Charles  invited  not  only 
Prank  and  Bobby,  but  one  or  two  more  boys,  and  thus  he  made 
up  quite  a  large  party.  When  the  wagon  was  full,  he  turned  the 
horses'  heads  into  the  road  that  led  out  of  the  village.  He  was 
much  pleased  at  having  so  large  a  load  of  passengers  in  the  wag- 
on while  he  was  driving. 

The  road  which  the  party  took  led  along  the  bank  of  a  large 
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The  road  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 


river  for  some  distance,  and  then  turned  away  toward  the  interior 


of  the  country.  After  going  on  for  two  or  three  miles,  it  led  into 
a  wood,  and  after  going  through  the  wood  it  came  to  a  small  pond, 
and  near  the  pond  it  crossed  a  stream  which  formed  the  outlet  of 
the  pond.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  across  this  stream,  with  a 
substantial  railing  on  each  side  of  it.  After  crossing  the  stream, 
the  road  turned,  and  continued  along  the  bank  of  it  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  until  it  came  to  a  place  among  woods  and  rocks 
where  the  water  of  the  stream  was  smooth  and  still.  Here, 
Charles  said,  was  the  place  to  catch  their  small  fishes  for  bait. 
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The  place  for  the  minnow-fishing.  Prank  good-natured. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Edward ;  "  then  we  will  stop  here." 

So  Charles  drove  the  wagon  out  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and 
then  got  out  and  fastened  the  horses  to  a  post.  All  the  rest  of  the 
party  got  out  of  the  wagon  too,  and  began  to  walk  along  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  After  a  short  time  they  came  to  a  place  where 
there  were  high,  towering  rocks  overhanging  a  smooth  green  area 
near  the  water.  There  were  trees  growing  upon  the  rocks  and 
upon  the  green,  so  that  the  place  was  very  cool  and  shady.  There 
were  blocks  of  stone  lying  upon  the  ground  near  the  rocks,  with 
flat  surfaces  on  the  top  of  them,  which  made  good  seats. 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  "if  you,  uncle  Edward,  and  Mr.  Vernon, 
will  sit  down  here,  we  will  catch  the  bait  very  soon.  I  suppose 
that  you  will  not  wish  to  fish  till  we  come  to  the  pickerel." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  suppose  not." 

So  Mr.  Edward  and  his  friend  Vernon  established  themselves  on 
good  seats  under  the  overhanging  rock,  while  Charles,  taking  the 
small  fishing-lines  out  of  his  pocket,  for  he  had  kept  the  small  lines 
separate  from  the  large  ones,  went  with  the  other  small  boys  to  the 
water,  and,  distributing  themselves  along  the  shore,  began  to  fish 
for  minnows. 

It  proved,  however,  that  there  were  not  small  lines  enough  for 
all,  and  so  Prank,  being  a  good-natured  boy,  said  that  Bobby  might 
have  his.  He  then  amused  himself  in  rambling  about  and  playing 
— sometimes  climbing  up  among  the  rocks,  and  sometimes  skip- 
ping stones  over  the  water  at  a  place  so  far  away  from  the  other 
boys  that  there  was  no  danger  of  frightening  the  fish. 

In  the  mean  time,  Minnie  remained  near  the  young  gentlemen, 
occupied  sometimes  in  listening  to  their  conversation,  and  at  others, 
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Prank  calls  to  Minnie.  Opinion  of  the  other  boys  in  the  case. 

in  gathering  blue  bells  that  grew  in  the  interstices  of  the  rocks 
near  by.  Presently,  however,  she  heard  Prank's  voice  calling  to 
her. 

"  Minnie  !  Minnie  !  here  !" 

Minnie  looked  up  the  stream,  and  there,  at  a  little  distance,  she 
saw  Prank  standing  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  and  beckoning  to  her. 

"  Come  here,"  said  he  ;  "  here  is  something  very  curious  in- 
deed !" 

"  I  would  not  go,  Minnie,"  said  one  of  the  boys  named  Derry ; 
"  he  is  only  making  a  fool  of  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  calling  to  Prank. 

"It  is  something  running  very  fast,  and  yet  it  has  not  got  any 
legs,"  said  Prank. 

"  I  would  not  go  !"  said  Derry  again. 

Minnie  looked  first  at  Derry  and  then  at  Prank,  and  seemed  un- 
certain which  to  obey. 

"  Come  !"  said  Prank. 

"  Is  there,  really  and  truly  ?"  said  Minnie. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Prank,  "  there  is,  really  and  truly." 

Minnie,  having  received  this  assurance  that  what  Prank  had  said 
was  uttered  in  good  faith,  began  to  move  slowly  along  towrard 
where  Prank  was  standing. 

"  It  is  a  snake,  I  suppose,"  said  Derry.  "  A  snake  runs,  and  it 
has  not  any  legs." 

"  Is  it  a  snake  ?"  said  Minnie,  calling  out  again  to  Prank. 

"  No,"  said  Prank,  "  it  is  nothing  like  a  snake." 

So  saying,  he  turned  back,  and  began  to  look  dowrn  very  eagerly 
toward  the  ground,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  some  strange  animal. 
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Prank's  debate  with  Minnie.  He  attempts  to  justify  himself. 

Minnie  wondered  what  sort  of  an  animal  it  could  be  that  could  run 
without  legs,  and  finally  she  concluded  to  go  and  see. 

So  she  walked  along  to  where  Prank  was  standing,  and  when 
she  got  to  the  place,  he  pointed  to  a  little  rill,  which  came  running 
down  from  the  rocks  toward  the  great  stream  below. 

"  There  !"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  a  brook.  It  is  running  very  fast,  and 
it  has  not  got  any  legs." 

"  Now,  Prank  !"  exclaimed, Minnie,  "that  was  not  fair." 

"Why  not  ?"  said  Prank. 

"  You  said  really  and  truly"  replied  Minnie,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
indicating  great  displeasure. 

"Well,  it  is,  really  and  truly,"  said  Prank.  "  Is  it  not  running 
very  fast  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Minnie,  reluctantly. 

"  And  if  you  think  it  has  got  any  legs,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
show  them  to  me,"  continued  Prank. 

Minnie  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  defense.  She  was 
convinced  there  was  fallacy  in  it  somewhere,  but  she  could  not  ex- 
actly see  how  to  reply,  so  she  walked  slowly  back  again  toward 
the  other  boys. 

"Well,  Minnie,  what  was  it  ?"  said  the  boys. 

'•  It  i  was  nothing  at  all  running  without  any  legs,"  replied  Min- 
nie, in  a  fretful  tone.  "  It  was  nothing  but  a  brook." 

About  five  minutes  after  this,  Prank's  voice  was  heard  again 
in  nearly  the  same  place,  shouting  out, 

"  Boys  !" 

Some  of  the  boys  responded  by  asking  Prank  what  he  wanted . 
Others  took  no  notice  of  his  call. 
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Prank  calls  the  boys  to  see  a  boat.  Their  incredulity.  Minnie's  reasoning. 

"  There  is  a  boat  here  in  a  little  cove.  Come  and  help  me  get 
her  afloat,  and  we  will  have  a  sail." 

"  No  !"  said  the  boys. 

"  There  is,  truly,"  said  Prank. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  such  thing,"  said  Minnie  to  the  boys. 
"  It  is  something  else.  He  only  says  it  to  make  fools  of  you." 

"  Come,  boys  !"  said  Prank,  calling  out  again. 

The  boys  paid  no  heed  to  Prank's  calls,  but  went  on  fishing  as 
before. 

"  Come,  Minnie  !"  said  Prank,  calling  to  Minnie  when  he  found 
that  the  boys  would  not  come. 

"  No  !"  said  Minnie  ;  "  you  told  me  it  was  nothing  like  a  snake, 
and  a  brook  is  very  much  like  a  snake." 

"  Oh,  Minnie  !"  said  Prank,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

"  It<is,"  said  Minnie,  "  because  it  is  long  and  crooked." 

"  Oh,  Minnie  !"  repeated  Prank. 

"And,  besides,  it  runs  along  on  the  ground,"  continued  Minnie, 
"just  as  a  snake  does." 

"That  does  not  make  them  alike,"  said  Prank.  "A  snake  is 
alive,  and  a  brook  is  not,  and  that  makes  them  very  different — 
very  different  indeed  !" 

Minnie  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  this  statement,  but  still 
she  was  not  willing  to  expose  herself  to  the  danger  of  being  de- 
ceived again.  So  she  would  not  go  to  the  boat,  but  remained 
standing  where  she  was. 

Nor  would  any  of  the  boys  go,  although  Prank  called  to  them 
several  times  more. 

Prank,  finding  that  the  boys  would  not  come,  began  to  ramble 
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The  woodman's  ax  heard  in  the  woods. 


about  farther  among  the  rocks,  to  see  what  more  he  could  find. 
Presently  he  discovered  a  path  which  led  back  from  the  stream, 
and,  following  it,  he  ascended  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  place 
where  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  ax  in  the  woods,  at  some  distance 
back  from  the  stream.  This  sound  was  produced  by  a  party  of 
men  who  were  at  work  there,  hewing  out  ship-timber  from  a  great, 
crooked  oak  which  they  had  cut  dowrn.  A  great  number  of  branch- 
ed and  crooked  pieces  of  timber  are  required  for  building  ships. 
Such  pieces  are  used  as  knees  and  braces,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  joints  and  corners. 


The  above  engraving  represents  the  company  of  woodmen 
whose  axes  Prank  heard.  There  are  three  men  at  work  with 
axes,  and  two  others  are  engaged  in  sawing  off  a  large  part  of  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  trees  by  means  of  a  monstrous  saw. 
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Prank  finds  the  shanty.  He  calls  the  boys  to  see  a  singular  horse. 

Prank,  on  hearing  the  strokes  of  the  axes  in  the  forest,  would 
have  gone  in  to  see  who  was  there,  had  it  not  been  that  his  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  a  sort  of  shanty  that  he  suddenly  came  upon, 
where  some  men  had  been  at  work  a  short  time  before,  and  where 
they  had  left  some  of  their  tools.  He  looked  about  the  shanty  a 
little  while,  and  then  went  on  a  little  farther,  toward  a  place  where 
it  seemed  to  him  possible  that  there  might  be  some  berries  growing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boys  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  below 
were  having  very  good  luck  in  fishing  for  minnows.  Those  that 
they  caught  were  about  three  inches  long.  As  fast  as  they  caught 
them,  they  put  them  into  a  tin  pail  which  Charles  had  brought. 
After  some  time,  Charles  went  to  the  pail  to  count  the  fish,  to 
see  how  many  there  were.  He  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  there 
were  eleven. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  we've  got  about  enough." 

Just  then  Prank's  voice  was  heard  coming  from  the  top  of  the 
rocks  that  overhung  the  place  where  the  boys  were  fishing. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  come  up  here.  There  is  a  horse  up  here, 
in  this  shanty,  that  has  not  got  any  ears  or  any  tail." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Derry. 

"I  tell  you  there  is,"  said  Prank.     "  Come  up  and  see." 

"  Is  it  a  real  horse  ?"  said  Bobby. 

"  Yes,"  said  Prank,  "  it  is  a  real  horse,  with  four  legs,  only  he 
has  not  any  ears,  nor  the  least  bit  of  a  tail.  Come  up  and  see 
him." 

Some  of  the  smaller  boys  began  to  move,  but  the  larger  ones 
called  them  back,  saying  to  them  that  Prank  was  only  fooling 
them. 

5  D 
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He  deposits  his  cap  as  a  pledge.  Conflicting  claims  to  the  cap. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  really  true,"  said  Prank.  "  Here,  Derry,  look 
here." 

Derry  and  all  the  other  boys  looked  up.  Prank  took  off  his  cap, 
and  waved  it  in  the  air,  as  if  he  were  going  to  throw  it.  "  Here 
is  my  cap.  I  am  going  to  throw  it  down  to  you.  You  may  take 
it  and  keep  it,  and  then,  when  the  boys  come  up  here,  if  I  don't 
show  them  a  real  horse  without  any  ears  or  tail,  I'll  give  you 
leave  to  throw  my  cap  over  across  the  stream." 

This  offer  seemed  to  be  quite  a  pledge  of  sincerity,  for  the 
stream  was  so  wide  and  deep  where  the  boys  were  fishing,  that, 
if  the  cap  were  to  be  throwrn  across,  it  was  very  plain  that  it 
would  be  no  easy  thing  to  get  it  back  again. 

So,  when  Derry  took  up  the  cap,  and  put  it  on  a  stone  near 
where  he  was  standing,  in  a  manner  implying  that  he  agreed  to 
the  conditions,  several  of  the  boys  began  to  go  up  the  path  to  see 
the  horse,  and  they  soon  disappeared  from  view. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  they  came  running  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  above,  all  calling  out  eagerly  together  to  Derry. 

"  Derry !  Derry !"  said  they,  "  throw  his  cap  over.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  saw-horse.  Throw  his  cap  over.  He  cheated  us. 
He  said  it  was  a  real  horse,  and  it  was  nothing  but  a  saw-horse." 

So  Derry  took  up  the  cap,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  throw 
it ;  but,  just  at  that  moment,  Prank  appeared  among  the  other 
boys  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  called  out, 

"No,  Derry,  no  !  don't  throw  it.  It  was  a  real  horse — a  real 
saw-horse." 

Derry  obviously  considered  this  a  mere  evasion,  and  he  accord- 
ingly advanced  toward  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and,  extending  his 
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Derry  throws  the  cap  across  the  stream.  Prank's  grief  and  chagrin. 

arm,  was  just  on  the  point,  very  plainly,  of  throwing  the  cap,  wrhen 
Mr.  Edward  called  out  to  him  very  suddenly, 

"  No,  Derry,  don't  throw  it !" 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  cap  flew  from  Derry's  hand,  sailed 
through  the  air  across  the  stream,  and  lodged  among  a  tangled 
mass  of  weeds  and  bulrushes  that  formed  the  opposite  bank. 
Prank,  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  came  running  down  the 
bank,  pale  and  breathless,  and  eager  to  see  what  had  become  of 
his  cap.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  bank,  and  saw  that  the  cap 
had  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  where  it  was  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly beyond  his  reach,  he  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

Mr.  Edward  came  to  him  and  said, 

"  Don't  cry,  Prank.     I  will  get  your  cap  for  you." 

Prank  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  much  comforted  by  this 
assurance. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  it,"  said  he ;  "  and  it  is  the  best 
cap  I  have  got.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 

By  this  time  the  other  boys  had  come  down  to  the  bank,  and, 
though  they  had  been  very  indignant  with  Prank  a  few  minutes 
before  for  playing  them  such  a  trick,  and  had  called  upon  Derry 
to  throw  the  cap  away,  yet  now,  when  they  saw  how  much  trouble 
and  distress  poor  Prank  seemed  to  suffer  at  having  lost  it,  they 
were  very  sorry  that  it  had  been  thrown  over.  They  immediately 
began  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  recovering  it. 

"  I  would  swim  over  and  get  it  again  myself,"  said  Derry,  "  if  it 
wTere  not  for  all  those  lily-pads  and  bulrushes  on  the  other  side." 

Boys  always  have  a  great  reluctance  to  swim,  or  even  to  wade, 
among  lily-pads  and  bulrushes.  They  always  think  that  there  are 
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Picture  of  the  pond  lilies. 


Mr.  Edward  goes  for  the  boat. 


snakes  and  lizards  in  such  places.     The  bottom  is  generally  deep 
and  miry,  and  the  slimy 
stems    of    the     aquatic 
plants  twist  about  their  - 
legs   when  they  go  in 


among  them  like  so  many  adders. 

"  Could  not  we  make  a  raft  somehow  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  Did  you  not  say  there  was  a  boat  up  here  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, speaking  to  Prank. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Prank. 

"  And  is  there  one,  really  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Prank. 

"  Suppose  you  go  and  see,  Deny,"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

"  I  will  go,  sir,"  said  Derry,  "  if  you  wish,  but  I  expect  he  is 
only  making  fools  of  us." 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  don't  think  he  would  make  fools 
of  us  now.  I'll  go  and  see  myself." 

"  Why,  it  is  not  a  whole  boat,"  said  Prank,  "  it  is  only  a  part  of 
one.  You  can't  sail  in  it." 

"  I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  Perhaps  we  can  do 
something  with  it." 
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Bailing  with  the  tin  pail. 


So  Mr.  Edward  walked  along  up  the  bank  of  the  stream,  Prank 
lea*ding  the  way,  and  all  the  other  boys  following. 

When  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found  there,  in  a  little  cove, 
a  wreck  of  a  boat,  or,  rather,  a  fragment  of  one,  drawn  up  on  the 
sand.  The  forward  part  of  the  craft  was  in  tolerably  good  condi- 
tion, but  the  stern  was  all  carried  away. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Prank,  pointing  to  it;  "you  see  you  can't 
sail  in  it.  The  after  part  is  all  gone." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  Paw  the  sand  out  of  her, 
boys,  and  let  me  run  her  off  into  the  water." 

So  the  boys  went  to  work  pawing  out  the  sand,  and  then  they 
all  took  hold  together,  and  pushed  the  boat  off  upon  the  water. 
Mr.  Edward  jumped  upon  the  bows  just  as  it  left  the  bank,  and  his 
weight  pressing  the  bows  down,  lifted  the  stern  up  so  that  the  wa- 
ter could  not  come  in  at  the  broken  part. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boys,  "  she  floats  !  she  floats  !" 

"  But  she  leaks  dreadfully,"  said  Derry.  "  See,  Mr.  Edward, 
the  water  is  coming  in  very  fast  through  the  chinks.  You  had 
better  come  ashore  before  she  fills." 

"  Run  and  get  me  your  tin  pail,  Charley,"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

Charles  ran  at  once  back  to  the  place  where  the  boys  had  been 
fishing,  and,  taking  up  the  pail,  he  poured  the  fishes  out  into  a 
shady  place,  by  the  side  of  a  small  rock,  and  then  hurried  back  to 
the  boat.  The  boys  then  took  the  pail,  and  contrived  to  push  it 
out  over  the  water  to  Mr.  Edward.  He  took  it  ill,  and  sitting 
down  upon  one  of  the  forward  thwarts,  and  spreading  his  feet  very 
wide,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  water,  he  began  to 
bail  out  the  boat.  He  soon  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  then, 
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Rather  dangerous  navigation. 


A  pail  for  a  paddle. 


reaching  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  began  to  use  the  pail  for  a 


paddle,  and  by  this  means  quickly  succeeded  in  giving  the  boat  a 
gentle  impetus  and  progress  through  the  water,  along  the  shore. 
Of  course,  while  he  was  doing  this,  the  operation  of  bailing  was 
suspended,  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat  was  gradually  filling  with 
water  from  the  leaks.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Edward  was  soon  obliged 
to  bail  again.  Thus,  alternately  paddling  and  bailing,  he  worked 
his  way  along,  the  boys  keeping  pace  with  him  by  walking  on  the 
bank,  and  watching  with  eager  interest  every  motion  that  he  made. 
Mr.  Edward  found  it  necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  in  all  his 
motions,  in  order  to  preserve  his  balance,  as  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  one  side  or  the  other  would  have  caused  the  boat  to  take  in 
water  in  torrents  at  the  places  where  the  sides  were  broken  away. 
At  length  he  got  to  the  part  of  the  stream  opposite  to  where  the 
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Cap  recovered.  Raft  on  the  pond.  Boat  coming. 

cap  was  lodged,  and  then  he  gradually  turned  the  bow  of  the  boat 
out  so  as  to  head  it  across  the  stream.  He  soon  reached  the 
other  bank,  and  there,  pushing  in  among  the  bulrushes,  he  recov- 
ered the  cap,  and  then  went  back  slowly  and  carefully,  as  he  came. 
Prank  seemed  overjoyed  to  recover  his  cap  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

APPEAL    TO    MR.   EDWARD. 

THE  place  where  the  party  had  intended  to  fish  for  pickerel  was 
along  the  shores  of  a  pond,  which  was  situated  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  horses  and  the  wag- 
on. The  stream  where  the  boys  stopped  to  catch  the  minnows 
emptied  into  this  pond,  and  the  plan  had  been  to  follow  this  stream 
down  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to  walk  along  the  shore  of  the  pond 
to  a  place  where  a  raft  was  usually  kept  for  the  use  of  parties 
coming  there  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  or  of  getting  pond  lilies. 
They  intended  to  get  upon  this  raft,  and  go  out  upon  the  pond 
with  it,  or,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  raft  was  not  large  enough 
to  float  them  all,  then  some  of  them  could  remain,  and  fish  from 
logs  or  rocks  along  the  shore. 

This  plan,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  for,  after  the 
party  had  walked  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  a  short  distance, 
they  saw  a  boat  coming,  with  two  young  men  in  it.  The  stream 
at  this  place  had  become  pretty  wide  and  deep,  and  the  water  was 
overshadowed  by  trees  and  bushes  which  hung  over  the  banks. 
The  boat,  when  it  first  came  into  view,  was  moving  very  slowly 
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The  party  all  get  into  the  boat.  Boy  on  the  shore. 

around  the  curve  of  a  stream.  Mr.  Edward  knew  the  young  men 
who  had  the  boat.  The  name  of  one  of  them  was  Garland.  Gar- 
land was  at  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  when  he  saw  Mr.  Edward 
and  the  boys,  he  began  to  paddle  the  boat  toward  the  shore.  As 
soon  as  he  had  landed,  and  had  learned  that  the  party  were  going 
to  the  pond  a  fishing,  he  proposed  that  they  should  all  get  into  the 
boat,  and  go  in  that. 

"  That  will  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the  raft,"  said  he,  "  and 
besides,  we  can  go  across  the  pond  in  the  boat  to  the  great  cove, 
and  there  are  more  pickerel  in  the  great  cove  than  any  where 
else  in  the  pond." 

Mr.  Edward  and  all  his  party  fully  approved  of  this  plan.  So 
they  all  got  into  the  boat,  and  took  their  places,  some  in  the  bows, 
some  on  the  thwarts,  and  others  in  the  stern.  The  only  means 
of  propulsion  was  a  single  paddle.  Garland  himself  had  this  pad- 
dle, and  he  paddled  the  boat  along  with  it,  sitting  in  the  stern. 
The  boat  did  not  go  fast,  but  it  glided  along  very  smoothly  and 
quietly  under  this  mode  of  propulsion. 

Things  went  on  very  prosperously  and  well  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  as  the  boat  glided  along  very  smoothly,  and 
the  banks  of  the  stream  being  overhung  with  trees,  the  place  was 
very  cool  and  pleasant.  At  one  place,  where  there  was  a  high 
mountain  on  one  side  of  the  stream,  they  saw  a  boy  standing  on  a 
flat  rock,  with  a  fishing-pole  in  his  hands,  on  the  other.  Some  of 
the  party  wished  to  go  up  to  the  shore,"  and  invite  this  boy  to  go 
with  them  on  the  excursion,  but  Mr.  Edward  thought  that  the  boat 
was  too  full  to  take  in  any  more.  So  the  boys  contented  them- 
selves with  saluting  the  stranger  by  waving  their  hats,  and  giving 
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Picture  of  the  party  in  the  boat  and  the  boy  on  the  shore. 


three  cheers  as  they  passed  him.     He  waved  his  pole  to  them  in 
return. 
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State  of  things  on  board.  Prank  devises  some  new  mischief. 

At  length  the  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  en- 
tered upon  the  pond.  The  unpleasant  feelings  produced  among 
the  boys  by  Prank's  attempt  to  make  fools  of  them,  and  by  the  in- 
cident of  the  cap,  gradually  subsided,  and  all  were  good-natured 
and  happy  again.  In  fact,  every  thing  promised  a  very  prosper- 
ous and  pleasant  excursion. 

It  happened,  all  this  time,  that  Prank  and  Charles  were  seated 
together  on  one  of  the  thwarts  near  the  bows  of  the  boat.  Charles 
had  the  tin  pail,  with  all  the  little  fishes  in  it,  under  his  end  of  the 
seat,  and  upon  the  seat,  between  himself  and  Prank  was  the  news- 
paper parcel  which  contained  the  pickerel  lines.  His  small  line, 
the  one  that  he  had  been  using  for  catching  the  little  fishes,  was 
lying  by  the  side  of  it. 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  Prank's  eye  happened,  rather 
unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  he  was  for  a  moment  turned  that 
way,  to  fall  upon  the  paper  parcel  which  he  knew  contained  the 
pickerel  lines,  and  also  upon  the  small  fishing-line  lying  by  the 
side  of  it,  and  the  idea  at  once  occurred  to  him  of  making  a  little 
fun  by  hiding  the  paper  parcel  away,  so  as  to  frighten  Charles 
when  he  should  miss  it,  by  making  him  think,  for  a  few  minutes, 
that  it  was  lost. 

He  very  soon  contrived  a  plan  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  He 
first  took  up  the  small  fishing-line,  and  slyly  passed  it  round 
behind  him  under  his  jacket,  and  placed  it  between  himself  and 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  on  his  side.  He  then  contrived  to  pull 
out  the  point  of  the  hook  from  the  cork,  and  to  unwind  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  line.  His  plan  was  then  to  take  the  paper  parcel,  and 
hook  the  fish-hook  into  the  cord  that  it  was  tied  up  with,  and  then 
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suspend  the  parcel  by  that  means  over  the  gunwale  of  the*  boat, 
where  it  would  be  out  of  sight. 

"  Only  I  must  take  care,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "not  to  let  it 
down  so  as  to  touch  the  water,  and  get  the  paper  wet." 

In  order  to  divert  Charles's  attention  while  he  was  doing  this, 
he  asked  him  to  look  at  a  smoke  which  he  saw  coming  up  from 
the  trees  on  the  .opposite  shore  of  the  pond. 

"  See  that  smoke  over  there,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  think  that 
that  can  be  an  encampment  of  Indians  ?" 

Charles  looked  very  earnestly  at  the  smoke,  and  all  the  other 
boys  who  sat  near  him  began  to  do  so  too,  and  thus  their  attention 
was  diverted.  As  soon  as  Prank  saw  that  he  could  act  without 
being  observed,  he  slipped  the  paper  parcel  under  his  jacket 
behind,  and  hooked  the  fish-hook  into  it  at  the  place  where  the 
cord  passed  over  the  end  of  it.  His  intention  was  to  hook  in  the 
cord  itself,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  have  the 
parcel  held  securely ;  but,  as  he  had  to  work  altogether  by  feel- 
ing, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  missed  the  cord,  and  only  took  in 
the  paper.  Still,  the  paper  was  pretty  strong,  and  the  hook  seem- 
ed to  hold  its  grasp  upon  it  quite  firmly. 

Prank  then  slipped  the  parcel  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
eased  it  down  as  far  as  he  thought  it  could  go  without  touching 
the  water.  He  then  passed  the  line  which  held  it  once  or  twice 
about  a  wooden  pin  that  was  fixed  into  the  edge  of  the  boat  where 
he  sat,  and  then  hid  the  rest  of  it,  with  the  small  stick  that  it  was 
wound  upon,  under  a  short  board  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"Now,"  said  Prank  to  himself,  "when  Charley  looks  for  his 
parcel,  he  can't  find  it.  He'll  look  all  about,  and  be  dreadfully 
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Prank's  plan  carried  into  effect. 


frightened ;  but  at  last  he  will  see  the  line  running  round  the  pin, 
and  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  that  will  tell  him  where  to  look 
for  his  parcel." 

Prank  expected  that  Charles  would  miss  the  parcel  very  soon — 
as  soon,  in  fact,  as  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  with  looking  at 
the  smoke ;  but  he  did  not.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  smoke 
had  first  been  seen,  the  advance  of  the  boat  brought  a  chimney 
into  view,  and  showed  the  smoke  plainly  issuing  from  the  top  of  it ; 
so  that  that  mystery  was  solved,  and  no  farther  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  Still,  when  Charles  turned  back  again  from  looking  at  the 
smoke,  and  resumed  his  former  position,  he  did  not  think  of  the 
parcel  at  all.  There  was  nothing  to  remind  him  of  it,  and  so  he 
sat  still,  supposing  all  the  time  that  it  was  safe,  where  he  had  put 
it,  on  the  seat  by  his  side. 

Not  long  after  this,  as  they  were  sailing  pleasantly  and  prosper- 
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ously  along  the  pond,  some  of  the  boys  began  to  talk  together,  at 
first  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  about  Derry's  throwing  the  cap  across 
the  brook,  and  whether  he  had  any  right  to  do  it  or  not.  After 
a  time,  they  referred  the  question  to  Mr.  Edward. 

"Do  you  think,  Uncle  Edward,"  said  Charles,  "that  Derry  had 
any  right  to  throw  the  cap  across  the  brook  ?" 

"  Why,  Prank  gave  me  leave  to  throw  it,"  said  Derry. 

"  No  !"  said  Prank,  "  I  did  not  give  you  leave." 

"  Yes,"  said  Derry,  "you  threw  down  your  cap  to  me,  and  said 
that  if  you  were  making  fools  of  the  boys,  I  might  throw  it 
over." 

"  No  !"  replied  Prank.  "I  said  if  it  was  not  a  real  horse  ;  and 
it  was  a  real  horse." 

"Oh,  Prank!"  exclaimed  Bobby,  "it  was  not  a  real  horse  at 
all ;  it  was  nothing  but  a  saw-horse." 

"Well,"  said  Prank,  "a  saw-horse  is  as  real  as  any  other  kind 
of  horse." 

"  But  you  meant  a  live  horse,"  said  Derry. 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  Prank.  "  I  said  a  real  horse,  and  it  was 
a  real  horse.  It  was  a  real  saw-horse." 

Mr.  Edward  listened  to  this  conversation  in  silence,  in  order  that 
the  boys  might  say  all  they  had  to  say  on  the  question  before  he 
began  to  express  an  opinion.  In  the  end,  however,  finding  that 
they  could  not  agree  at  all  among  themselves,  they  all  began  to 
appeal  to  Mr.  Edward  ;  but  they  put  the  case  to. him  in  such  dif- 
ferent forms,  that  no  one  answer  could  possibly  suit  them  all. 

"  Wasn't  it  a  real  horse  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  cheating  the  boys  ?"  said  Derry. 
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"  Didn't  he  mean  a  live  horse  ?"  asked  Bobby. 

"Deny  had  not  any  right  to  throw  his  cap  away — had  he, 
Uncle  Edward  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  Which  do  you  think  was  in  the  wrong,  Mr.  Edward  ?"  asked 
Garland. 

These  questions  were  not  asked  one  by  one  in  order,  but  to- 
gether and  in  confusion. 

"  I  can  not  answer  all  your  questions  at  once,  boys,"  said  Mr. 
Edward.  "  I  must  answer  them  separately,  one  by  one.  The 
horse  that  Prank  called  you  to  see  was  a  real  horse.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  wras  a  live  horse,  but  he  meant  you  to  under- 
stand that  it  was.  He  did  not  intend  to  cheat  you.  Derry  had 
no  right  to  throw  the  cap  over  the  stream." 

The  boys  were  silent  a  minute  or  two  after  Mr.  Edward  uttered 
these  decisions.  They  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  of  them.  In 
fact,  they  seemed  contradictory  to  each  other.  Boys  generally, 
in  cases  like  this,  consider  the  question  at  issue  as  a  very  simple 
one,  to  be  answered  directly  by  yes  or  no.  One  or  the  other  of 
the  parties,  they  imagine,  must  have  been  to  blame,  and  the  only 
point  is  to  say  which.  They  have  no  idea,  till  the  subject  is  fully 
explained  to  them,  how  complicated  such  affairs  are,  and  how 
many  entirely  different  questions  arise  out  of  them,  and  what  va- 
rious considerations  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  the 
questions. 

All  this  was,'  however,  made  pretty  plain  in  this  case  to  the 
boys  in  the  boat  by  the  discussion  which  now  ensued. 
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Mr.  Edward  commences  his  explanations. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    DISCUSSION. 

"You  said,  Uncle  Edward,"  urged  Minnie,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  that  Prank  meant  them  to  believe  that  it  was  a  live  horse, 
and  yet  that  he  did  not  mean  to  cheat  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  he  meant  to  deceive  them,  but  he  did 
not  mean  to  cheat  them.  To  cheat  means  to  deprive  people  of 
something  that  belongs  to  them  by  some  art  of  deception.  They 
may  be  deceived,  but  they  are  not  cheated  unless  they  actually 
lose  something  by  the  deception." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  very  well,"  said  Minnie. 

"Why,  take  this  case  for  an  example,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "A 
man  sent  a  counterfeit  bill  in  a  letter  to  a  bookseller  to  buy  a  par- 
ticular book.  The  bookseller  looked  at  the  bill,  and  he  thought 
it  was  good.  He  was  deceived.  He  then  looked  upon  the  shelves 
to  find  the  book,  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  man.  If  he  had  found 
the  book  he  would  have  sent  it,  and  so  he  would  have  been  cheat- 
ed. But  he  could  not  find  the  book.  All  the  copies  had  been 
sold.  So  he  sent  back  the  money,  thinking  all  the  time  that  it 
was  a  good  bill.  Thus,  you  see,  he  was  deceived,  but  he  escaped 
being  cheated. 

"  So,  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  though  Prank  de- 
ceived the  boys  that  went  up  to  see  the  horse,  he  did  not  cheat 
them,  because  he  did  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  property 
or  rights  by  what  he  did.  He  deceived  them,  and  that's  all." 
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"  Well,"  said  Derry,  "  I  think  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  there  is  quite  an  important  differ- 
ence, and  it  is  never  best  to  call  any  thing  by  any  worse  name 
than  it  really  deserves." 

"  At  any  rate,  he  deceived  them,"  said  Derry,  "and  that  is  just 
as  bad.  It  is  as  bad  to  deceive  any  body  as  it  is  to  cheat  him." 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

"  I  think  it  is,"  said  Derry. 

"Why,  once  I  knew  a  man  who  deceived  his  own  son  about  a 
horse,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  way  that  Prank  deceived  you. 
And  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  think  he  did  any  thing  wrong. 
The  man  was  a  farmer,  and  the  boy,  who  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  used  to  saw  all  the  wood  for  the  family.  One  day  his 
father  came  out  into  the  yard,  and,  looking  upon  his  boy's  saw- 
horse,  he  perceived  that  it  was  old  and  broken,  and  says  he, 
'When  you  have  finished  this  load  of  wood,  I  am  going  to  get 
you  another  horse.'  He  did  not  mean  a  saw-horse,  though  he  in- 
tended that  the  boy  should  understand  saw-horse.  So,  a  few 
days  afterward,  he  came  into  the  house  and  told  the  boy  to  go 
out  into  the  yard,  and  he  would  find  his  new  horse  there,  stand- 
ing by  the  corner  of  the  shed.  So  the  boy  went  out,  and  found 
there  a  handsome  black  pony  !" 

"  Good  !"  said  Prank,  clapping  his  hands. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  the  farmer  had  been 
intending  to  buy  that  pony  for  his  boy  for  some  time,  and  when  he 
happened  to  see  the  old  saw-horse,  it  reminded  him  to  tell  his  boy 
about  it  in  a  way  that  should  deceive  him,  and  yet  do  him  no  harm, 
but  only  give  him  an  agreeable  surprise.  That  was  an  innocent 
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joke,  because  it  was  one  calculated  to  give  pleasure,  and  not  pain, 
to  the  person  that  it  was  played  upon. 

"  So  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "that  playing  jokes  upon 
people  is  not  always  wrong.  It  all  depends  upon  this :  Will  the 
joke  give  pain  or  not  to  the  person  you  play  it  upon  ?  If  it  will 
give  him  pain,  it  is  wrong.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  get  pleasure 
for  himself  by  giving  pain  or  mortification  to  other  people.  If  it 
will  not  give  him  pain,  nor  do  any  other  mischief,  it  is  right ;  and 
if  it  will  give  him  pleasure,  so  much  the  better." 

"  Once  I  knew  a  boy  that  made  a  fool  of  his  mother,"  said  Gar- 
land, "  and  she  was  very  glad." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  asked  the  other  boys. 

"  Why,  you  see,  he  was  a  poor  boy,"  continued  Garland,  "  and 
his  mother  was  very  poor,  and  so  he  went  to  sea.  They  used  to 
call  him  Jack  Dix.  He  went  to  sea  in  the  ship  Juno.  He  was 
fifteen  years  old.  He  was  gone  a  good  many  years,  so  that  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  man  before  he  came  home.  When  he  came 
home,  he  was  so  changed  that  nobody  knew  him.  So  he  went  to 
his  mother,  and  told  her  that  he  knew  her  son  Jack,  and  could 
tell  her  all  about  him.  Finally,  she  asked  him  to  stay  at  her 
house  while  he  remained  in  town,  so  that  she  might  ask  him  more 
about  Jack.  And  so  he  did.  He  brought  his  trunk  there,  and 
had  a  room,  and  took  his  supper,  and  his  mother  did  not  find  out 
who  he  was  till  just  before  bed-time.  Then  he  told  her." 

"And  what  did  she  say  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Oh !  she  was  perfectly  delighted,"  replied  Garland.  "She" 
was  almost  crazy  with  joy  to  see  him  home  again. 

"  Shp  wondered  very  much,"  added  Garland,  "  that  she  had  not 
«  E 
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known  him  at  first ;  and  she  said  that  if  he  was  only  as  little  as 
he  was  once,  she  would  box  his  ears  well  for  him  for  making-  such 
a  fool  of  her.  But  then  she  only  said  this  in  fun.  She  did  not 
care." 

"  I  knew  a  boy  too,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  who  made  a  fool  of  his 
mother.  It  was  when  I  was  in  college,  at  one  of  my  vacations." 

"Why,  you  are  in  college  now,  Uncle  Edward !"  said  Minnie. 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  I  am  tutor  now,  but  I 
mean  when  I  was  one  of  the  students." 

"Well,  go  on  !"  said  Charles. 

"When  I  was  in  college,"  resumed  Mr.  Edward,  "I  taught  a 
school  in  one  of  my  vacations,  and  the  custom  was  for  the  teacher 
to  'board  around,'  as  they  called  it — that  is,  to  board  at  the  houses 
of  all  the  different  families  in  the  district,  remaining  at  each  house 
for  such  a  number  of  days  as  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  there  were  to  go  to  the  school." 

"  That  was  a  funny  way,"  said  Prank. 

"There  were  about  sixty  children  in  the  district,"  continued 
Mr.  Edward,  "  and  the  school  was  to  be  continued  two  months  ; 
and,  as  there  are  about  sixty  days  in  twro  months,  it  made  one 
day  for  each  child.  Now  there  was  one  family  that  was  rather 
poor,  and  yet  there  were  a  great  many  children  in  it." 

"  How  many  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

"  Ten,"  said  Mr.  Edward ;  "  but  one  was  too  young  to  go  to 
school,  and  that  made  nine." 

"  Then  you  were  to  board  there  nine  days  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "It  would  not  have  answered  for 
me  not  to  have  gone  to  their  house,  nor  to  have  left  it  before  the 
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full  time,  for  they  would  have  thought,  if  I  had  done  so,  that  it 
was  because  I  despised  them  on  account  of  their  poverty." 

"  So  you  went  ?"  said  Minnie. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  I  found  things  were  not  very  com- 
fortable in  the  house.  The  woman  was  very  inefficient  and  indo- 
lent. I  suppose  that  that  was  one  reason  why  the  family  were  so 
poor.  The  house  was  very  small.  There  were  only  two  rooms 
below,  and  a  garret  above,  with  a  ladder  leading  up  to  it.  My 
bed  was  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  the  man  and  his  wife  slept  in 
the  other  room,  while  all  the  nine  children,  when  bed-time  came, 
tumbled  up  the  ladder  into  the  garret." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Edward  !"  exclaimed  Minnie  ;  "  and  what  did  they 
have  to  sleep  on  up  there  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Edward  ;   "  I  never  looked  up  there. 

"  Now  the  room  where  we  had  breakfast,"  continued  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, "was  the  one  where  the  farmer  and  his  wife  slept ;  and  as 
we  had  to  have  breakfast  early  in  order  to  be  in  season  at  school, 
and  as  the  mornings  were  very  cold — for  it  was  in  the  coldest  of 
the  winter  that  all  this  happened — the  old  lady  used  sometimes  to 
lie  in  bed  till  after  we  had  had  our  breakfast,  and  had  gone  away 
to  school ;  and,  to  solace  and  comfort  herself  while  she  was  wait- 
ing, she  used  to  smoke  her  pipe  in  bed.  The  pipe  wras  a  very 
short  one,  and  it  was  kept  commonly  on  the  mantel-piece.  When 
she  was  ready  for  it,  she  used  to  ask  her  boy  Tommy  to  fill  and 
light  the  pipe  for  her.  Tommy  was  about  ten  years  old. 

"Now,  one  morning,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "the  old  lady 
asked  Tommy  for  her  pipe,  and  he  said,  'Yes,  mother.'  Tommy 
took  down  the  pipe,  and  filled  it  with  paper  instead  of  tobacco, 
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Picture  of  the  room. 


Tommy's  joke. 


looking  slyly  at  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  winking  while  he  did 
it.  When  he  had  got  it  filled,  he  put  some  cold  ashes  on  the  top, 
and  then,  running  across  the  room,  he  gave  his  mother  the  pipe, 
telling  her  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  not  got  fire  enough  in  to 
light  it,  unless  she  puffed  quick  and  hard. 


"  So  his  mother  took  the  pipe,  and  began  puffing  away  with 
great  energy. 
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"  '  Quick,  mother,  quick  !'  said  Tommy.  *  Puff  quick,  or  it  will 
go  out  !' " 

Here  Prank  threw  his  head  back  and  laughed  outright.  The 
rest  of  the  children  laughed  too. 

"While  she  was  puffing,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "Tommy 
turned  round  and  looked  at  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
standing  at  the  fire,  and  winked  again. 

"  By-and-by,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  she  got  tired  of  puffing, 
and  so  she  told  Tommy  that  he  had  not  got  any  fire  in  the  pipe  at 
all,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  get  some  good  hot  embers  and  put  in. 
So  Tommy  went  to  the  fire-place,  and  there,  pouring  out  the  cold 
ashes,  he  put  in  some  small  coals  and  embers,  and  then  brought 
the  pipe  to  his  mother.  She  took  it,  and  began  to  smoke.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  smoke  came  to  her  mouth,  she  perceived 
at  once  that  it  was  not  tobacco  smoke,  and  she  called  out, 

"  'Why,  Tommy,  what  on  earth  is  it  that  you  have  put  into  this 
pipe  ?' " 

Here  all  the  children  in  the  boat  laughed  long  and  merrily,  all 
except  Minnie,  who  smiled  a  little,  but  soon  became  sober,  and 
said,^ 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 

"  No,"  said  Prank,  "  I  think  it  was  a  very  neat  trick." 

"  If  you  mean  by  a  neat  trick,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "that  it  was 
ingeniously  contrived  and  adroitly  carried  out,  then  it  was  a  neat 
trick." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  right,"  said  Minnie. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Derry. 

"/think  it  was  right,"  said  Prank. 
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"  And  so  do  /,"  said  Charles. 

"  And  the  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  you  can  not,  any  of 
you,  judge  very  well  whether  it  was  right  or  not,  because  there  is 
one  thing  that  you  don't  know  about  it  yet,  and  that  is  the  very 
thing  on  which  the  whole  question  depends,  whether  it  was  right 
or  not." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Deny. 

"  Guess,"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

The  boys  all  hesitated.  At  last  one  of  them  suggested  that  it 
might  be  whether  the  smoke  of  the  paper  tasted  bad  or  not. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "that  was  not  very  material." 

"Whether  Tommy  told  his  mother  what  the  matter  was  im- 
mediately, and  then  filled  her  pipe  with  good  tobacco  ?"  said 
Charles. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  don't  think  it  depends  upon  that." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  it  is  upon  how  old  Tommy  was,"  said  Prank, 
"  and  whether  he  was  old  enough  to  know  better  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  He  was,  in  fact,  about  ten  years 
old;  but,  at  all  events,  since  he  was  old  enough  to  understand 
perfectly  well  what  he  was  doing,  the  particular  number  of  years 
is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Then  we  don't  know  what  it  could  be  that  it  depended  upon," 
said  Minnie.  "  What  was  it,  Uncle  Edward  ?" 

"  Why,  it  depended  upon  this,"  said  Mr.  Edward — "upon  wheth- 
er Tommy's  mother  was  such  a  sort  of  woman  as  that  such  a  ca- 
per as  that  would  amuse  her  and  make  her  laugh,  or  whether  it 
would  displease  and  trouble  her.  If  she  and  Tommy  were  accus- 
tomed to  frolic  with  each  other,  and  he  knew  that,  when  she  came 
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to  understand  the  trick  that  he  had  played,  she  would  not  feel 
mortified  and  vexed,  but  would  only  be  amused,  then  there  was 
no  harm  in  it.  You  see  it  all  depends  on  whether  your  joke,  or 
trick,  or  caper,  or  whatever  it  is,  gives  pain  or  not  to  the  person 
whom  you  play  it  upon." 

"Well,  how  was  it?"  asked  Minnie.  "What  did  Tommy's 
mother  say  ?" 

"  Oh  !  she  laughed,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  She  pulled  out  the 
paper  from  her  pipe,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  laughed  so 
hard  that  she  made  the  bed  creak.  She  said  that  Tommy  was 
the  biggest  little  rogue  that  she  ever  saw,  and  that  the  next  time 
she  caught  him  in  the  corner,  she  would  tickle  him  half  to  death." 

After  some  farther  conversation  in  relation  to  this  story,  Ver- 
non,  who  was  a  quiet  young  man,  and  who  said  usually  very  little 
when  others  wTere  talking,  remarked  that  it  was  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  tell  beforehand  whether  a  person  whom  you  are  going 
to  play  a  trick  upon  would  like  it  or  not. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  is  very  true,  and  that  is  a  point 
to  be  particularly  attended  to.  This  was  a  case  I  knew.  Some 
boys  at  a  school  determined  to  play  a  trick  on  one  of  their  com- 
panions named  Herbert.  They  put  a  small  box  full  of  flour  on 
the  top  of  a  door  in  a  wall  that  led  from  one  part  of  their  play- 
ground to  another,  and  then  contrived  some  way  to  make  this  boy 
go  through.  As  soon  as  he  pushed  open  the  gate,  the  box  fell 
down  on  his  head,  and  covered  him  all  over  with  flour.  The  boys 
only  did  this  for  fun,  and  they  supposed  that  Herbert  would  only 
laugh  at  it.  They  did  it  once  before  to  a  boy,  and  he  laughed 
•with  the  rest.  He  pretended  that  he  was  a  miller,  and  that  the 
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other  boys  were  thieves  that  had  stolen  his  corn ;  so  he  got  a 
stick,  and  pursued  them  all  about  the  grounds,  pretending  that 
his  stick  was  a  gun,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  shoot  them.  When 
he  got  a  little  tired  and  out  of  breath  with  this  play,  he  stopped, 
and  then  all  the  boys  helped  him  to  brush  the  flour  off  his  clothes, 
and  so  it  was  all  well. 

"  But  Herbert,"  continued  Mr,.  Edward,  "  did  not  take  it  so 
good-humoredly.  He  was  very  much  mortified  and  chagrined  at 
having  had  such  a  trick  played  upon  him.  He  went  away  into 
the  house,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  was  very  unhappy 
for  some  time." 

"  He  was  a  very  foolish  boy,  I  think,"  said  Charles. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  don't  think  he  was  foolish.  Some 
persons  are  much  more  sensitive  to  such  things  than  others  are. 
I  don't  think  that  I  should  like  it  myself  to  have  such  a  trick  play- 
ed upon  me,  if  I  were  a  boy." 

"  But  they  only  did  it  for  fun,"  said  Prank. 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Edward  ;  "  they  did  not  mean  to  do  any  mis- 
chief, and  so  what  they  did  was  not  a  sin — it  was  only  a  blunder. 
They  made  a  mistake — that  wras  all.  Persons  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  playing  jokes  upon  people  ought  to  be  extremely  careful, 
and  they  need  to  have  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  tact,  or  else  they 
will  be  very  likely  to  make  mistakes  and  give  pain  where"  they 
only  meant  to  give  pleasure." 

"  I  don't  think  such  persons  generally  care  much,"  said  Vernon, 
"whether  they  give  pain  or  pleasure." 

"  No,"  said  Derry,  "  they  would  rather  give  them  pain  than  not. 
They  play  jokes  upon  people  just  on  purpose  to  plague  them." 
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"That  they've  no  right  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "Nobody 
has  a  right  to  attempt  to  get  pleasure  for  himself  by  giving  other 
persons  pain. 

"  For  instance,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man in  college — " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  asked  Minnie.  " 

"Why,  when  I  was  in  my  first  year  in  college,"  replied  Mr. 
Edward.  "  They  call  all  the  students  that  have  just  entered  col- 
lege, and  are  in  the  lowest  class,  freshmen." 

"  I  think  it  is  rather  a  funny  name,"  said  Minnie. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward ;  "  and  they  call  all  those  who  are  in 
the  second  year,  sophomores.  That's  a  funnier  name  still." 

"  Never  mind  about  fee  names,  Uncle  Edward,"  said  Charles, 
"  but  go  on  with  the  story." 

"Well,  when  I  was  a  freshman,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  resuming 
the  story,  "  a  sophomore  came  to  me  one  very  rainy  day,  and  said 
that  there  was  a  parcel  for  me  at  a  certain  store  in  the  village, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  college,  which  a  man  had  brought  from  my 
father,  and  left  there.  He  told  me,  too,  that  the  store-keeper  was 
a  waggish  sort  of  a  man,  and  was  going  to  plague  me  about  it  for 
a  while,  and  not  give  it  to  me,  but  that  I  must  insist  upon  having  it. 

"  So  I  wrent  to  the  place  all  in  the  rain,  and  asked  the  store- 
keeper for  my  parcel,  and  he  said  he  had  not  got  any  parcel.  I 
told  him  I  knew  that  he  had,  and  I  teased  him  a  long  time.  Finally, 
when  I  found  that  he  would  not  give  it  to  me,  I  wrent  back  to  the 
college  in  great  trouble  and  perplexity,  and  there  one  of  my  class- 
mates told  me  that  the  sophomore  had  been  making  a  fool  of  me. 

"  In  fact,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  the  sophomore  himself  was 
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looking  out  of  his  window  when  I  came  back,  and  he  began  to 
make  all  manner  of  fun  of  me  when  he  saw  me  coming.  He  ask- 
ed me  if  I  had  got  the  parcel,  and  whether  I  would  not  give  him 
some  of  the  cake  and  candy  that  was  in  it,  and  whether  my  moth- 
er was  not  good  to  send  me  such  a  nice  present,  and  a  thousand 
other  such  questions,  to  mortify  and  vex  me,  and  make  me  feel 
ashamed.  In  fact,  the  wrhole  object  of  the  joke  in  that  case  was 
to  make  fun  for  himself  by  giving  pain  and  shame  to  me  ;  where- 
as the  man  who  led  the  boy  to  think  that  the  horse  which  he  was 
going  to  give  him  was  a  saw-horse,  made  amusement  out  of  the 
joke  both  for  himself  and  his  boy  too. 

"  Thus,  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  jokes  played 
upon  people  may  be  right  or  they  may 'be  wrong.  If  they  are 
meant  to  give  pleasure  to  the  persons  that  they  are  played  upon 
as  well  as  to  the  others,  then  they  are  right.  If  they  are  meant 
to  give  pain  to  those  that  they  are  played  upon,  then  they  are 
wrong.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  get  pleasure  for  himself  out  of  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  other  people." 

Mr.  Edward  was  certainly  right  in  saying  this.  Every  boy  has 
a  feeling  of  conscience  within  him,  which  tells  him  that  amusing 
himself  with  the  sufferings  of  others  is  wrong.  And,  besides,  the 
law  of  God  most  plainly  and  positively  prohibits  it.  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,  is  the  law.  He 
who  spends  his  life  in  disobeying  this  law,  beginning,  while  he  is  a 
boy,  by  teasing  and  tormenting  those  around  him  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  making  money,  when  he  is  a  man,  by  some  business 
which  spreads  misery  and  distress  among  his  fellow-creatures,  vi- 
olates the  voice  of  conscience,  and  defies  the  authority  of  Almighty 
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God.  The  time  will  come  when  he  will  have  to  render  his  ac- 
count of  these  things,  and  will  meet  his  doom.  And  the  spirit  is 
just  as  bad  when  it  is  shown  in  little  things  as  in  great.  Once  I 
knew  a  boy  who  was  walking  along  the  street,  and  he  met  a  very 
little  girl  going  home.  He  stopped,  and  told  her  she  had  better 
not  go  along  that  way,  for  there  was  a  great  big  dog  in  the  grass 
by  the  gate,  and  he  would  bite  her.  The  poor  child  was  dread- 
fully frightened  at  hearing  this.  She  did  not  dare  to  go  on.  She 
called  to  her  mother,  but  her  mother  did  not  hear  her.  The  boy 
went  away  laughing  to  himself,  and  leaving  the  girl  by  the  road- 
side crying  bitterly. 

Now  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  heaven.     It  is  the  spirit  of  hell ! 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Ed- 
ward ceased  speaking.  The  boys  were  thinking  of  what  he  had 
said,  all  except  Prank,  who  was  considering  whether,  when  Charles 
came  to  miss  his  parcel  of  pickerel  lines,  and  to  look  about  for 
them,  and  finally  to  find  them  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
the  joke  would  give  him  most  pain  or  pleasure.  Prank  was  not, 
by  any  means,  an  ill-natured  boy.  It  is  true  that  he  had  often 
played  tricks  upon  other  persons  for  fun,  in  a  way  to  give  the  per- 
sons that  the  tricks  were  played  upon  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  but 
then  he  did  not  think,  in  such  cases,  of  the  pain  he  gave.  He 
only  thought  of  the  fun.  Now  that  Mr.  Edward  had  explained  the 
case  fully  to  him,  he  saw  clearly  that  he  ought  never  to  attempt 
to  get  pleasure  for  himself  by  giving  pain  to  other  people,  and  he 
was  trying  to  determine  now  whether  the  joke  about  the  fishing- 
lines  would  give  Charles  most  pain  or  pleasure. 
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Before  he  had  decided  this  question,  however,  his  attention  was 
turned  from  the  subject  a  moment  by  some  farther  conversation 
which  ensued  in  relation  to  college  tricks.  Charles  asked  his  un- 
cle whether  it  was  generally  such  tricks  as  he  had  described  that 
college  students  played  upon  each  other. 

"  That  is  one  kind,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  They  play  tricks  of 
that  kind  against  the  new  scholars  a  great  deal.  You  see  the 
students  are  generally  very  young  in  the  early  part  of  college  life, 
and  though  they  resent  very  much  being  called  boys,  or  being 
treated  like  boys,  they  are  still  very  fond  of  acting  like  boys. 
Among  men,  new-comers  are  always  considered  entitled  to  special 
kindness  and  courtesy.  For  example,  if  new  members  were  to  be 
admitted  to  a  scientific  society,  the  old  members  would  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  them,  and  explain  all  the  usages,  and  customs, 
and  rules  to  them,  in  a  very  kind  and  careful  manner.  Any  per- 
son who  should  attempt  to  deceive  or  make  fools  of  them  in  any 
way,  on  account  of  their  not  understanding  the  customs  of  the  so- 
ciety, would  be  considered  a  savage,  and  would  be  hooted  out  of 
the  company.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  new  party  of  German 
emigrants  comes  to  America,  the  Germans  that  were  here  before 
try  all  they  can  to  help  them,  to  find  employment  for  them,  and  to 
explain  the  customs  of  the  country  to  them.  If  any  man  were  to 
endeavor  to  trouble  and  tease  them  by  telling  them  false  stories 
about  the  country,  or  sending  them  on  false  errands,  he  would 
make  himself  the  object  of  the  indignation  and  scorn  of  all  respect- 
able men.  But  the  students  in  schools  and  colleges  generally 
bring  with  them  so  much  boyishness — especially  the  more  light- 
hearted  and  frivolous  portion  of  them — that  they  do  not  see  the 
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thing  in  its  true  light,  and,  instead  of  thinking  that  new-comers 
should  be  kindly  and  hospitably  received,  according  to  the  usages 
which  prevail  universally  among  gentlemen,  seern  to  delight  in 
teasing  and  tormenting  them  in  every  possible  way. 

"  Then,  besides,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  there  is  another  species 
of  tricks  which  students  in  colleges  play — tricks  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college,  or  against  the  college  itself,  either  in  re- 
spect to  the  property  belonging  to  it,  or  to  the  course  of  study  and 
instruction.  After  all,  the  mischief  which  they  do  in  these  cases 
comes  on  their  own  heads." 

"  How  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  Tell  us  a  story  about  it,"  said  Charles. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "only  have  not  we  got  nearly  to 
the  place  where  we  are  to  fish  for  the  pickerel  ?" 

"Not  quite  yet,"  said  Derry.  "We  have  to  go  along  a  little 
farther  till  we  get  to  the  cove.  You  will  just  have  time  to  tell  us 
the  story." 

Prank  had  by  this  time  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  wras  doubtful  whether  the  anxiety  which  Charles  would 
feel  in  finding  that  his  fish-hooks  were  gone  would  not  more  than 
counterbalance  the  amusement  which  the  joke  would  afford  him, 
when  he  should  .understand  it,  and  so  he  concluded  to  pull  the 
parcel  in  again,  and  put  it  back  safely  in  the  place  that  he  had 
taken  it  from.  He  intended  to  do  this  stealthily  and  in  secret,  so 
that  no  one  should  know  that  the  parcel  had  ever  been  taken 
away. 

He  accordingly  put  his  hand  down  by  his  side,  and  too.k  hold 
of  the  line  to  which  the  parcel  had  been  suspended,  and  began  to 
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pull  it  in ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  weight  to  it.  He  instantly  looked  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and,  behold,  there  was  no  parcel  to  be  seen  !  The  hook  was  there, 
safe,  on  the  end  of  the  line,  but  the  parcel  was  gone.  Prank  was 
in  perfect  consternation  on  making  this  discovery. 

He  could  not  imagine  how  the  parcel  could  have  got  off.  The 
fact  was,  that,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  govern  himself  wholly  by 
feeling  in  hooking  it  on,  he  missed  the  string,  and  had  only  hooked 
the  hook  into  the  paper.  As,  however,  the  hook  entered  through 
several  folds  of  the  paper,  it  held  very  well  as  long  as  the  paper 
continued  dry  ;  but  the  dashing  of  the  water  along  the  side  of  the 
boat  sprinkled  it  from  time  to  time  until  it  became  wet,  and  then 
the  weight  of  the  lines  broke  the  paper  away,  and  the  whole 
budget  sank  into  the  water  and  disappeared.  As  it  descended 
slowly  through  the  water,  a  pickerel,  which  happened  to  be  lying 
in  wait  near  the  place,  watching  for  prey,  saw  it,  and  darted  at  it 
with  great  fury ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  touched  it,  he  turned  a  very 
short  corner,  and  shot  away  like  an  arrow,  vexed  and  disappointed 
at  finding  that  the  object  of  his  aim  was  not  a  fish.  After  this,  the 
parcel  continued  its  descent  without  any  farther  interruption  till  it 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  there  it  lies  to  the  present  day. 

All  this  had  taken  place  while  Derry  was  asking  Mr.  Edward 
to  tell  them  another  story,  and  Mr.  Edward  was  considering  what 
to  reply ;  and  now,  before  Prank  had  time  to  think  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  tell  Charles  that  his  pickerel  lines  were  lost, 
Mr.  Edward  began  the  story. 

"  The  story  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Edward, 
"  is  one  which  I  call  the  story  of  the  '  Belfry  Trap-door.' " 
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Mr.  Edward  begins  a  new  story. 

"  Is  it  a  true  story  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

Mr.  Edward  had  been  accustomed  to  tell  Minnie  and  Charles  a 
great  many  stories  which  he  made  up  for  their  amusement  and 
instruction,  and  whenever  any  of  the  stories  which  he  told  them 
were  true,  they  always  wished  to  know  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr:  Edward,  "  it  is  substantially  true.  I  shall  alter 
the  names  and  some  of  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  substantially 
true  as  I  shall  tell  it." 

But  it  will  be  better  to  put  the  story  of  the  "  Belfry  Trap-door" 
in  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BELFRY  TRAP-DOOR. 

"  THE  first  year  that  I  was  tutor  in  the  college,"  said  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, beginning  his  story,  "  I  used  to  sit  up  pretty  late  at  night 
sometimes,  to  study  my  lessons." 

Some  of  the  company  seemed  quite  surprised  to  hear  this.  They 
said  that  they  did  not  suppose  that  the  tutors  in  colleges  had  to 
study  any  lessons. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "the  tutors  often  study  more  dili- 
gently than  the  students.  You  see  we  are  ambitious  to  have  our 
young  men  well  educated,  so  as  to  be  successful  in  future  life,  and 
to  do  honor  to  the  college  and  to  us.  We  know,,  too,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  young  men  in  their  studies,  during  the  later  years  of 
college  life,  depends  upon  their  understanding  well  all  that  they  go 
over  in  the  earlier  years.  That  makes  us  very  anxious  to  have 
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every  thing  go  right  at  the  beginning.  Then  we  know  that  their 
prosperity  and  welfare,  and  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they 
will  be  held  among  men  when  they  come  out  into  the  world,  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  their 
scholarship.  So  wre  take  great  pains  to  study  the  lessons  our- 
selves, in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  understand  every  thing  very 
thoroughly,  and  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  explain  any  difficul- 
ties there  may  be  in  them. 

"  Besides,  there  is  another  thing  which  has  a  great  influence 
upon  our  minds,"  continued  Mr.  Edward.  "  A  great  many  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  who  send  their  sons  to  college  find  it  quite 
difficult  to  procure  money  to  pay  the  expense.  They  are  very 
anxious  to  have  their  sons  well  educated,  knowing  well  that  their 
comfort  and  happiness  in  life,  and  the  consideration  and  influence 
which  they  will  enjoy  among  men,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  it." 

"What  is  enhanced?"  asked  Minnie. 

"  Increased,"  replied  Mr.  Edward  ;  "  made  greater.  The  better 
educated  a  man  is,  the  higher  he  stands  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community.  For  instance,  a  civil  engineer,  who  knows  how  to 
plan  and  construct  a  rail-road,  if  he  has  no  property  except  the  in- 
come from  his  profession,  will  sometimes  stand  as  high,  and  be  as 
much  esteemed  among  men,  as  others  who  are  quite  rich,  and  live 
in  elegant  houses.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  where  knowl- 
edge of  arts  and  sciences,  or  professional  eminence,  goes  as  far  to 
give  some  men  a  high  standing  in  society,  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  money  does  with  others  who  have  no  such  attainments. 

"  Thus,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  all  parents  are  very  anxious 
to  give  their  children  as  good  an  education  as  possitile.  It  answers 
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for  them  in  the  place  of  a  fortune,  and  is  a  great  deal  more  easily 
got.  The  boy  can  help  to  get  it  himself. 

"  For  instance,  there  was  this  very  Thornton  that  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  in  this  story.  His  mother  was  a  widow.  Her  hus- 
band had  died  when  George  was  only  five  years  old.  After  her 
husband  died,  Mrs.  Thornton's  whole  soul  was  bound  up  in  her 
boy.  She  wished  very  much  to  have  him  become  a  man  of  con- 
sideration and  influence  in  society,  and  she  determined  to  be  as 
diligent  as  she  possibly  could  be  to  earn  money,  and  as  careful 
and  economical  in  saving  it,  so  as  to  lay  by  sufficient  to  pay  for 
her  son's  education  when  he  should  grow  up  to  be  large  enough  to 
go  to  college. 

" '  You  must  go  to  school  and  learn,  George,'  she  used  to  say, 
'  and  I  will  stay  at  home  and  work.  I  will  lay  up  all  the  money 
in  the  Savings'  Bank  till  you  get  big  enough  to  go  to  college.  At 
college  they  have  provided  every  thing  necessary  to  make  you  a 
very  learned  and  accomplished  man.  There  are  telescopes  and 
quadrants  to  study  the  stars  with,  and  philosophical  apparatus  for 
experiments,  and  a  great  library  of  useful  books,  and  professors 
and  tutors  to  teach  you  all  that  you  wish  to  learn,  and  convenient 
and  excellent  buildings  to  study  and  lodge  in.  We  can  have  the 
use  of  almost  all  those  things  for  nothing.  They  were  given  by 
the  founders  of  the  college  for  the  benefit  of  just  such  boys  as  you. 
All  that  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  earn  money  enough  for  your  clothes 
and  your  board,  and  for  your  share  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
the  professors  for  teaching  you.  It  will  require  a  great  deal,  I 
know,  for  that,  but  if  you  will  be  prudent  and  careful  about  your 
expenses,  I  can  get  enough,  I  think ;  and  if  I  find  you  are  diligent 
6  F 
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in  your  studies,  and  are  learning  well,  I  will  do  any  thing  in  the 
world  that  is  honest  and  right  to  earn  and  save  the  money.' 

"  So  Mrs.  Thornton  was  very  diligent  and  industrious,  and  earn- 
ed all  the  money  that  she  could.  She  laid  up  all  that  she  earned, 
too,  very  carefully;  and,  in  due  time,  when  George  was  of  the 
proper  age,  she  sent^him  to  college. 

"  George,  however,  did  not  take  much  interest  in  his  studies. 
He  liked  play  much  better ;  and  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
his  college  life  he  fell  into  some  bad  company.  'There  was  one 
young  man,  in  particular,  that  he  associated  with  a  great  deal. 
This  young  man's  name  was  Oakes.  He  was  a  son  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  The  governor  was  a  very  particular  friend  of 
the  college,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  to  make  it  grow  and  pros- 
per. One  year  he  gave  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  buy  books 
for  the  library,  and  another  he  gave  more  money  to  buy  some  new 
philosophical  apparatus.  He  hoped  that  his  son,  when  he  entered, 
would  be  so  studious  and  faithful,  and  would  become  so  good  a 
scholar,  as  to  do  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  father.  '  My 
son,'  says  he,  '  I  have  been  at  work  many  years  endeavoring  to 
build  up  that  college.  Now",  if  you  are  attentive  to  your  studies 
there,  and  faithful  in  all  your  duties,  and  help  in  every  way  you 
can  to  make  things  go  smoothly  and  well,  then  you  will  be  aiding 
me  in  my  efforts — you  will  be  working  with  me,  and  the  good  re- 
sults that  will  come  will  be  owing,  in  part,  to  your  influence  in 
carrying  out  what  I  have  begun.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  idle  and  negligent,  or  if  you  join  the  unprincipled  young  men 
in  hindering  the  professors  in  their  teachings,  then  you  will  work 
against  me,  and  will  undo,  in  a  great  measure,  what  I  have  done.' 
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Oakes's  character  and  conduct.  The  leveling  instrument.  The  lantern. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  Oakes,  when  he  got  into  college,  was 
very  idle  and  negligent,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Instead 
of  attending  properly  to  his  studies,  he  idled  his  time  away  in 
every  way.  His  great  delight  was  to  disguise  himself  like  a 
farmer's  boy,  and  go  off  alone  into  solitary  places  a  gunning,  as 
seen  in  the  following  engraving,  or  on  fishing  excursions  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  college  laws  for 
the  students  to  go  away  in  this  manner  in  study  hours,  but  Oakes 
thought  little  of  the  laws,  provided  he  could  escape  from  study. 
He  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  too,  by  the  tricks  and  mischief 
which  he  devised  in  college,  and  by  enticing  other  young  men  to 
join  him  in  his  irregular  and  unlawful  pleasures. 

"  But  now  for  the  story.  My  class,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  were  studying  what  is  called  leveling,  and  I  was  so  much  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  instrument,  that  one  night  I  sat  up  till 
nearly  midnight,  adjusting  some  of  the  glasses,  so  as  to  have  every 
thing  in  perfect  order  the  next  morning  for  the  class.  The  class 
was  to  recite  immediately  after  morning  prayers.  There  was  a 
chapel  on  the  college  grounds,  where  the  students  all  came  to- 
gether early  every  morning  for  prayers.  The  bell  was  rung  at 
five  for  them  to  wake  up,  and  then  again  at  six  for  them  to  go  to 
the  chapel  to  prayers.  After  prayers,  the  several  sections  of  the 
classes  would  go  to  the  various  recitation-rooms  to  recite,  and 
after  that  go  to  breakfast. 

"Well,  I  got  my  instrument  all  in  order  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  then,  in  order  to  finish  my  preparation  fully,  I  thought  I  would 
carry  it  into  my  recitation-room  that  night,  and  thus  have  it  all 
ready  for  the  morning.  So  I  took  the  instrument  in  one  hand,  arid 
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Oakes  going  a  gunning  in  the  woods. 


a  little  japanned  lantern  that  I  had  in  the  other,  and  went  out  of 
my  room  down  the  stairs. 

"  When  I  came  down  to  the  door  of  the  building  that  my  room 
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was  in,  I  passed  out  into  the  college  yard,  and  was  just  entering  a 
shady  walk,  bordered  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  when  suddenly  my 
lamp  began  to  burn  dim.  I  supposed  that  the  wick  wanted  pick- 
ing up ;  so  I  opened  the  door  of  the  lantern  to  see,  when  a  little 
gust  of  wind  suddenly  blew  the  light  out.  I  did  not  pay  much  re- 
gard to  this,  however,  as  it  was  a  bright,  starlight  night,  and  I 
knew  that  there  were  some  matches  in  my  recitation-room. 

"  So  I  went  on,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  and  passed  through  a 
small  gate  which  led  to  the  building  where  my  recitation-room 
was.  I  was  going  along  the  walk,  between  two  rows  of  shrub- 
bery, toward  the  door,  when  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps  and  sup- 
pressed voices  round  the  corner  of  the  building.  I  listened  a 
moment,  and  all  was  still.  I  looked  about  me  over  the  college 
yard,  and  at  the  various  buildings.  All  was  dark  and  still.  There 
was  no  light  to  be  seen  except  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  one  faint 
gleam  in  one  of  the  chamber  windows  at  the  president's  house, 
where  a  child  was  sick. 

"Just  at  this  time  the  college  clock  struck  one. 

"  I  supposed  that  I  had  been  deceived  in  the  sounds  that  I  heard, 
and  so  I  went  on.  I  groped  my  way  into  my  recitation-room,  and 
put  the  instrument  on  the  table  which  stood  before  my  chair.  Then 
I  opened  the  drawer  of  the  table,  and  took  out  some  matches.  I 
struck  a  light.  I  touched  the  match  to  the  wick,  and  then,  while 
waiting  for  the  wick  to  get  a  burning,  I  turned  round  and  looked 
out  at  the  window  behind  my  chair.  My  attention  was  imme- 
diately attracted  to  a  sight  that  astonished  me.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  me,  just  across  a  small  green  plot  of  ground,  I  saw  a 
ladder  slowly  rising  into  the  air  against  the  side  of  the  chapel,  and^ 
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on  looking  attentively,  I  could  just  make  out  the  figures  of  two 
students,  who  stood  below  in  a  sort  of  corner  formed  by  the  tower 
of  the  chapel  and  the  side  of  the  building.  The  place,  was  shaded 
not  only  by  the  walls  of  the  building,  but  also  by  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  which  grew  near,  so  that  the  forms  of  the  students 
were  in  deep  shadow. 

"  I  immediately  turned  round,  so  as  to  hold  the  lantern  behind 
me,  and  then  pushed  down  the  slide,  which  formed  the  front  of  it, 
so  as  to  conceal  the  light.  I  then  went,  with  the  lantern  in  my 
hand,  to  the  door.  I  opened  the  door  a  little  way,  and  looked  out, 
holding  the  lantern  all  the  time  behind  me,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  light  from  the  crevices  of  it  being  seen.  I  here 
had  a  much  better  view  of  what  the  students  were  doing.  One 
of  them  was  now,  as  I  could  plainly  discern,  half  way  up  the  lad- 
der. The  other  was  holding  the  ladder  steady  below.  I  stood 
still  and  watched  them. 

"  Presently,  the  student  who  was  going  up  reached  the  top  of 
the  ladder.  There  was  a  small  window  there  which  led  into  the 
library.  I  knew  that  this  window  was  always  kept  fastened,  and 
so  I  supposed  that  the  rogue  would  not  be  able  to  open  it.  But  I 
was  mistaken.  He  raised  the  sash  without  any  difficulty,  and 
crept  in.  Then  he  turned  round,  and  held  the  top  of  the  ladder 
steady  while  the  other  student  came  up.  I  observed  that  this 
other  young  man  had  a  long  bar  of  wood  in  his  hand.  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  they  were  engaged  in  some  scheme  of  mischief." 

"  Yes,"  said  Prank,  "  that  is  plain  enough ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  how  they  got  that  window  open." 

"  Oh,  I  found  out  all  about  that  afterward,"  replied  Mr,  Edward, 
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"  You  see,  the  window  was  usually  fastened  by  a  nail  that  was 
put  into  a  hole  in  the  casing,  over  the  top  of  the  lower  sash." 

"  Yes,"  said  Derry,  "  I've  seen  windows  fastened  that  way." 

"  Now  the  way  they  got  the  window  up,"  continued  Mr.  Edward, 
"  was  this  :  One  afternoon,  when  the  library  was  open,  and  all  the 
students  were  in  there  getting  their  books,  and  the  librarian  was 
busy  at  the  table  making  the  charges,  they  pulled  out  the  nail 
from  the  window,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  a  nail,  which  they  had 
provided  for  the  purpose,  instead.  The  piece  which  they  put  in 
was  only  the  upper  half  of  the  nail,  and  they  inserted  the  broken 
end  into  the  hole  a  very  little  way.  Thus,  you  see,  it  looked  all 
right,  just  as  if  the  whole  nail  was  in  ;  and  yet,  the  moment  any 
one  should  attempt  to  lift  up  the  sash,  the  piece  would  drop  put, 
and  allow  the  sash  to  rise." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  they  did  it  just  as—" 

Here  Charles  suddenly  interrupted  himself.  What  he  had  been 
going  to  say  was,  "  just  as  Prank  had  put  up  his  broken  nails  in 
the  school-house  wall ;"  but  he  checked  himself,  not  knowing 
whether  Prank  would  like  to  have  his  trick  alluded  to  in  that 
company. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  that  that  was  the  way  they  did  it  ?" 
asked  Charles. 

"  Oh  !  they  told  me  about  it  afterward,"  replied  Mr.  Edward. 

"  They  told  you !"  repeated  Prank,  very  much  surprised.  "  How 
came  they  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  you  will  hear  by-and-by,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  when 
I  get  on  a  little  farther  with  the  story." 

"Well  !  go  on,  then,  sir,"  said  Charles. 
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"When  the  second  student  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Edward,  "  he  handed  the  bar  to  the  other  one,  and  he 
took  it  in  at  the  window,  and  then  he  got  in  himself.  They  then 
shut  down  the  window  and  disappeared. 

"  I  immediately  came  out  of  the  door  where  I  had  been  stand- 
ing, and  went  softly  round  by  the  walk  which  led  to  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.  At  first  I  thought  I  would  follow  the  rogues  up  the 
ladder ;  but  I  concluded  finally  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till 
they  came  down.  So  I  stepped  back  among  the  shrubbery  near 
the  corner  of  the  tower,  to  a  place  where  I  was  fully  concealed 
from  view,  and,  holding  the  lantern  still  behind  me,  I  waited  and 
listened.  I  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  At  length  I  heard  a  movement  again  at  the  window  above. 
They  were  lifting  up  the  sash  again.  Presently  they  climbed  out 
one  after  another  upon  the  ladder,  and  began  to  come  down.  I 
waited  until  they  reached  the  ground,  and  then  I  suddenly  slipped 
up  the  shutter  of  my  lantern,  and  held  it  out  toward  them,  so  that 
the  light  shone  directly  upon  their  faces.  I  saw  that  it  was  Oakes 
and  Thornton." 

"  And  then  did  you  grab  'em  ?"  said  Prank,  eagerly. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  smiling ;  "  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
college  officers  to  grab  the  students  in  such  cases." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Charles ;  "  or  what  did  you 
say  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  just  pronounced  their  names,  as  if  merely  accosting 
them,  but  without  having  any  thing  that  I  wished  to  say  to  them. 
'  Oakes,'  said  I,  '  I  believe,'  and  then  '  Thornton.'  They  said  noth- 
ing in  reply,  but  hung  their  heads  and  walked  away." 
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The  kind  of  punishment  which  they  had  to  fear. 

"  Did  they  walk  ?"  said  Prank.  "  I  should  have  run — just  as 
fast  as  I  could  clip  it." 

"  It  would  have  done  no  good  to  run,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  They 
knew  very  well  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  catch  them." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  Why,  what  good  would  it  have  done  to  catch  them  ?" 

"Why,  you  would  have  given  them  a  good  whipping,"  said 
Prank. 

"Ah !  that  is  not  the  kind  of  punishment  for  young  men  at  col- 
lege," replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  The  punishment  that  they  were 
afraid  of  was  being  accused  to  the  government  the  next  day,  when 
I  should  have  found  out  the  roguery  that  they  had  perpetrated, 
and  then  of  being  sent  away  from  college  in  disgrace.  Thornton 
knew,  of  course,  that  this  would  almost  break  his  mother's  heart. 
And  Oakes  would  have  dreaded  such  a  punishment  exceedingly. 
It  is  a  great  disgrace  to  be  expelled  from  a  college.  It  takes  a 
young  man  generally  a  great  many  years  to  recover  from  it. 

"  I  presume,  in  fact,"  continued  Mr,  Edward,  "that  they  would 
both  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  me  take  a  stick  and  give 
them  a  good  whipping,  provided  they  could  have  got  off  with  that. 

"  They  walked  along  slowly  till  they  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  gate.  There  they  stopped,  and  began  to  talk  together 
in  a  low  tone — waiting,  apparently,  for  me  to  come.  After  re- 
maining at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  a  minute  or  two  longer,  consid- 
ering what  it  would  be  best  for -me  to  do,  I  followed  them.  When 
I  came  to  the  gate,  they  seemed  to  wish  to  speak  to  me.  As  they 
did  not  actually  speak,  however,  I  was  passing  on,  when  Oakes 
at  length  addressed  me,  saying. 
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The  young  men  are  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

" '  Mr.  Edward  !' 

"  I  stopped,  and  looked  at  him  a  moment,  waiting  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say. 

"  '  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  me  ?'  I  asked. 

"  They  both  hung  their  heads,  and  looked  very  much  confused ; 
they  evidently  wished  to  speak  to  me,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
begin. 

"  *  I  suppose  you  have  been  doing  some  mischief  or  other  in  the 
chapel,'  said  I,  *  and  in  the  morning  I  presume  I  shall  know  what 
it  is.  I  shall  do  nothing  about  it  to-night.  You  can  take  the  lad- 
der away,  or  leave  it  there,  just  as  you  please.' 

"  So  saying,  I  walked  away,  leaving  them  as  much  perplexed 
and  distressed  as  ever. 

"  I  went  up  to  my  room.  I  lighted  my  lamp,  and,  after  sitting 
in  my  chair  a  few  minutes,  thinking  of  what  had  occurred,  I  rose, 
and  began  to  make  preparations  for  going  to  bed,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Presently  I  heard  a  gentle  knocking  at 
the  door. 

"  I  said,  *  Come  in  !' 

"  The  door  opened,  and  Oakes  and  Thornton  came  in.  I  ask- 
ed them  to  take  seats.  They  did  so,  and  they  sat  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  silence,  seeming  not  to  know  what  to  say. 

"  At  last  Oakes  began  by  saying,  in  a  trembling  voice, 

" '  We  came  to  ask  you,  sir,  what  you  think  we  had  better  do.' 

"  'Well,'  said  I,  in  reply,  '  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to  see  me. 
But,  before  I  can  judge  well  in  respect  to  the  case,  you  must  let 
me  know  something  about  it.  Are  you  willing  to  tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing  in  the  library  ?' 
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Nature  of  their  plot.  Description  of  a  belfry. 

"  '  We  did  not  do  any  thing  in  the  library,'  said  Thornton  ;  *  it 
was  in  the  belfry.  We  pulled  the  bell-rope  up  to  the  bell-deck, 
and  then  fastened  down  the  trap-door.' " 

"  What  did  they  do  that  for  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

"So  as  to  prevent  the  bell-ringer  from  ringing  the  bell  for  pray- 
ers and  recitations  next  morning,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  You 
know  a  bell  is  rung  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  a  bell,  in  order  to  be  heard  well,  must  be  placed  high,  so  that 
the  sound  shall  go  out  over  all  the  country  around.  It  will  not 
answer,  however,  to  put  it  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  for  an  ordi- 
nary roof  is  not  strong  enough  for  it.  The  ringing  of  a  heavy  bell 
on  a  common  roof  would  soon  rack  the  frame-work  to  pieces.  So 
they  build  up  a  separate  work  from  the  ground,  like  a  tower,  and 
make  it  very  strong.  They  build  a  very  strong  floor,  too,  on  the 
top,  for  the  bell  to  rest  upon.  This  is  called  the  bell-deck. 

"  Now  the  place  where  the  bell  is  mounted  on  the  bell-deck," 
continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  must  be  covered  over  above,  and  open 
all  around.  It  must  be  open  all  around,  so  as  to  allow  the  sound 
of  the  bell  to  go  out  freely  ;  and  it  must  be  covered  over  above,  to 
keep  the  rain,  and  the  ice,  and  snow  from  the  frame." 

'*  What  frame  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Why,  the  frame  that  the  bell  is  set  in.  The  bell  is  mounted 
on  pivots,  so  that  it  will  turn  over  and  over,  and  these  pivots  are 
set  in  a  very  strong  frame.  The  frame  must  be  made  very  strong 
indeed,  or  the  motion  of  such  a  monstrous  weight  going  over  and 
over  would  rack  it  all  to  pieces.  In  fact,  they  now  generally  make 
the  frame  of  iron.  Of  course,  this  frame,  whether  made  of  wood 
or  iron,  must  be  protected  from  the  weather,  and  the  wheel  too." 
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The  bell.  The  wheel.  The  bell-rope.  The  deck. 

"  Is  there  a  wheel  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  There  is  a  large  wheel  attached 
to  the  bell— as  large,  often,  as  a  cart-wheel.  It  is  very  much  like 
a  cart-wTheel,  in  fact,  only  instead  of  being  flat  on  the  edge  like  a 
cart-wheel,  it  has  a  groove  all  around  it  on  the  outside  of  the  rim. 
There  is  a  rope  to  go  round  the  wheel  on  this  groove.  One  end 
of  the  rope  is  fastened  securely  into  the  wheel,  and  then,  after 
passing  once  round,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is  carried  down 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  bell-deck,  and  afterward  through  other 
small  holes  in  all  the  floors  below,  dowrn  to  the  lower  story.  Nowr 
the  wheel  above  is  fastened  to  the  bell  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  wheel  turns  the  bell  must  turn  too,  and  so,  when  the 
bell-ringer  below  pulls  the  rope,  and  then  lets  it  go  again,  he 
causes  the  wheel  to  turn  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  and  so 
swings  the  bell  to  and  fro,  and  makes  it  ring." 

"  Is  that  the  way  ?"  asked  Minnie.  "  I  never  understood  how 
such  bells  were  rung  before." 

"/knew,"  said  Charles.  "  I  have  been  up  in  the  belfry  of  the 
church,  and  have  seen  tha  rope,  and  the  wheel,  and  every  thing." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  the  frame 
and  the  wheel  must  be  protected  from  the  weather,  and  this  re- 
quires a  roof  over  the  bell-deck.  Now  this  roof  is  necessarily 
quite  conspicuous,  and  so  it  is  customary  to  ornament  it.  Some- 
times it  is  rounded  in  form,  and  low,  and  then  it  is  called  a  cupola, 
and  sometimes  it  is  tall  and  pointed,  and  then  it  is  called  a  spire. 
The  whole  is  called  a  steeple." 

"  Then  the  whole  steeple  is  for  the  sake  of  the  bell  ?"  said 
Charles. 
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Picture  of  a  plain  and  simple  belfry. 


"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Edward  ;  "or,  rather,  the  whole  steeple  has 
its  origin  in  the  bell.  A  steeple,  philosophically  defined,  is  a 
tower  attached  to  a  church,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  bell 
at  a  high  elevation,  and  crowned  with  a  roof,  either  rounded  or 
pointed,  to  protect  the  bell  and  its  frame-work  from  the  rain." 

In  this  engraving  you  see  a  picture  of  a  steeple  in  the  simplest 


form,  and  it  accordingly  very  well  illustrates  what  Mr.  Edward 
said.  There  is  the  square  tower,  built  up  high  enough  just  to 
raise  the  bell  above  the  buildings  around  it,  and  then  a  very  plain 
and  simple  roof  is  constructed  above,  to  protect  the  bell  itself  and 
the  frame,  and  also  the  deck  on  which  the  bell  is  mounted,  from 
the  weather. 

This  is  probably  the  way  that  steeples  were  first  made.     After- 
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The  explanation  given  by  the  students. 

ward,  as  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  community  improved,  the 
churches  were  built  in  more  rich  and  ornamental  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, and  then  elegant  cupolas  were  constructed  over  the  top 
of  the  tower,  or  tall  spires  were  carried  up  high  into  the  air. 

"  And  now,"  said  Derry,  "please  to  go  on  with  the  story." 

"  Let  me  see,"  rejoined  Mr.  Edward ;  "  where  did  I  leave  off? 
Oh,  I  remember ;  it  was  about  what  Oakes  and  Thornton  were 
saying.  They  told  me  that  they  had  drawn  the  rope  up  through 
the  hole  to  the  bell-deck,  and  that  they  had  fastened  down  the 
trap-door.  You  see,  the  opening  to  the  bell-deck  from  below  was 
closed  by  what  they  call  a  trap-door — that  is,  a  kind  of  scuttle- 
door,  which  shut  down  over  it  tight.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
the  opening  in  the  deck  closed  in  this  manner,  or  else  the  rain 
that  should  drive  in  upon  the  bell-deck  would  come  down  be- 
low." 

"  But  you  said  there  was  a  roof  over  the  bell-deck,"  said  Min- 
nie, "  to  keep  the  rain  out." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "I  said  that  there  was  a  roof  over  it, 
but  I  also  said  that  it  was  open  all  around  at  the  sides,  to  allow 
the  sound  of  the  bell  to  go  out.  Of  course,  in  great  storms,  some 
rain  would  drive  in  upon  the  bell-deck.  The  sides  of  the  belfry 
are  not  left  entirely  open,  however.  The  openings  are  usually 
closed  by  some  sort  of  blinds  or  lattice-work,  so  arranged  as  to 
keep  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rain  and  snow,  and  yet  not 
impede  the  sound.  These  blinds,  of  course,  admit  some  rain  and 
snow,  especially  in  great  storms.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  the  deck  made  very  tight,  and  also  to  have  the  opening  by 
which  you  come  up  from  below  closed  by  a  trap-door." 
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Mr.  Edward  is  himself  perplexed.  None  of  the  party  know  what  to  do. 

"  Yes,"  said  Minnie,  "  now  I  understand." 

"Well,  Oakes  and  Thornton,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "had 
shut  down  the  trap-door  after  they  had  drawn  up  the  rope,  and 
fastened  it.  As  soon  as  they  told  me  that,  I  said  to  them  that 
the  first  thing  was,  I  thought,  for  them  to  go  up  and  unfasten  the 
door,  and  let  the  rope  down  again. 

"  '  I  don't  know  how  we  can  unfasten  the  door,'  said  they. 

"  Why,  how  did  you  fasten  it  ?'  said  I. 

"  Then  they  told  me  that  they  had  taken  up  a  long  bar  of  wood 
— the  same  that  I  had  seen  them  carrying  up  the  ladder — and  had 
tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  under  side  of  a  beam  in  the  roof,  directly 
over  the  trap-door,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  they  came  down 
and  shut  the  door,  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  should  swing  right 
over  the  middle  of  the  door,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  getting 
it  up  again. 

"  When  they  had  explained  this  to  me,  I  was  very  much  per- 
plexed. I  did  not  see  any  possible  way  of  getting  at  the  rope  in 
season  for  ringing  the  bell  the  next  morning. 

"  After  pausing  a  little  time,  and  revolving  the  subject  in  my 
mind,  I  told  them  that  I  was  very  sorry,  for  the  failure  of  the  bell 
to  ring  the  next  morning  would  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"What  trouble  ?"  asked  Derry. 

Mr.  Edward  was  prevented  from  answering  this  question  by  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  just  after  Derry  asked  it,  which  oc- 
casioned a  sudden  interruption  to  the  conversation,  and  diverted 
the  minds  of  the  company  to  another  topic.  The  nature  of  this 
interruption  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 
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The  boat  goes  on. 


Ducks  among  the  bulrushes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     INTERRUPTION. 

WHILE  Mr.  Edward  had  been  engaged  in  narrating  the  story  of 
the  Belfry  Trap-door,  as  is  related  in  the  last  chapter,  the  boat 
had  been  gliding  smoothly  and  pleasantly  through  the  water,  im- 
pelled by  the  paddle,  until  now  it  began  to  enter  the  cove  where 
it  had  been  proposed  to  fish  for  pickerel.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
cove  the  boat  pass- 
ed by  a  place  where 
three  wild  ducks  were 
swimming  among  the 
flags  and  bulrushes. 
These  ducks  would 
have  been  spied  by 
the  boys  had  it  not 
been  that,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  boat 
coming,  they  paddled 
off  as  fast  as  possible 
in  among  the  flags  to 
a  place  where  they  were  wholly  concealed.  Besides,  the  boys 
were  too  busy  looking  for  fish  to  observe  them. 

Charles,  in  particular,  who  was  specially  interested  in  the  fish- 
ing, looked  constantly  down,  watching  for  the  first  indication  of 
the  shoaling  of  the  water,  and,  when  he  began  to  see  the  bottom, 
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Calls  to  stop  the  boat.  The  lines  are  missing. 


he  explored  with  his  eyes  very  carefully  all  the  holes,  and  cor- 
ners, and  secluded  depths  which  he  could  see  among  the  stones, 
rocks,  and  logs  that  lay  there,  until  at  length,  just  as  Derry  ask- 
ed the  question  with  which  the  last  chapter  closes,  he  exclaimed 
suddenly,  in  a  tone  of  great  excitement, 

"  Hush  !     Stop  the  boat  !  quick  !  quick  !     Here's  a  pickerel !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Derry,  "  I  see.     Stop  the  boat !" 

Garland,  who  had  the  paddle,  immediately  backed  water  with 
it  and  stopped  the  boat.  He  could  not,  however,  stop  it  instan- 
taneously. It  glided  on  a  few  feet  before  it  came  to  a  state  of 
rest,  and  this  brought  the  log,  by  the  side  of  which  Charles  had 
seen  the  pickerel,  under  the  stern,  near  where  Mr.  Edward  was 
sitting. 

"  Look,  Uncle  Edward  !"  said  Charles.  "  Look  and  see  if  you 
can  see  him,  while  I  get  out  a  line.  Look  !" 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  said  Mr.  Edward,  looking  down  at  the  same 
time  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  into  the  water. 

"  Right  down  by  the  side  of  that  log,"  answered  Charles.  "  I 
saw  him  perfectly  plain.  He  is  a  monster.  Where  are  my  lines  ?" 

Prank  felt  his  heart  beating  with  very  violent  palpitations  as 
Charles  asked  this  question,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  was  afraid 
to  confess  that  he  had  lost  the  lines.  He  had  been  at  first  half 
inclined  to  confess  it,  but  the  influence  of  Mr.  Edward's  story  had 
tended  rather  to  alarm  him  in  respect  to  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
playing  tricks  and  doing  mischief,  and  now  he  did  not  dare  to  sny 
a  word. 

"Where  are  rny  lines  ?"  repeated  Charles,  in  a  loud  and  excited 
voice.  ^ 

G 
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Great  searchings  and  many  inquiries  for  the  lines. 

"What  can  have  become  of  my  lines  ?"  he  repeated,  looking  at 
the  same  time  all  about  him.  He  looked  on  the  seat  and  under 
it,  before  it  and  behind  it.  He  looked  in  his  pail,  and  felt  in  his 
pockets. 

"Where  can  my  lines  have  gone  to  ?"  said  he  again.  "  Prank, 
have  you  seen  them  any  where  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Prank,  "  I  have  not  seen  them  this  long  time.  They 
were  lying  down  on  the  seat  beside  you,  I  believe,  when  we  first 
came  on  board." 

Prank's  voice  trembled  a  little  as  he  said  this,  but  he  attempt- 
ed to  disguise  and  conceal  his  emotion  by  looking  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  and  pretending  that  he  was  watching  for  pickerel  in 
the  water.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  other  boys  were  really  watch- 
ing for  fish,  so  that  there  was  nothing  very  surprising  in  Prank's 
appearing  to  do  so. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Edward  and  Vernon,  who  had  been  sitting  to- 
gether near  the  stern  of  the  boat,  had  been  quietly  conversing  on 
some  indifferent  topic,  neither  of  them  being  much  interested  in 
the  pickerel.  They  enjoyed  the  excursion — the  sail  in  the  boat, 
the  view  of  the  shores  of  the  pond,  and  the  conversation  with  the 
boys — but  they  cared  very  little  about  the  fishing. 

"  Can't  you  find  your  lines  ?"  asked  Mr.  Edward,  at  last,  when 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  conversation  with  Vernon. 

"  No,"  said  Charles  ;  "  and  it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world 
what  has  become  of  them." 

"Whenever  any  thing  is  lost,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  quietly,  "  it  is 
always  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  I  have  observed,  what  has 
became  £>f  it." 
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Various  conjectures,  but  no  certainty.  Prank  suspected. 

"  But  it  really  is,"  said. Charles,  looking  up  to  his  uncle  with  a 
very  eager  and  excited  expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  presume  you  left  them  on  the  bank  where  you  caught  the 
minnows." 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  "  I  brought  them  on  board  this  boat,  and 
put  them  down  there." 

So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  down  on  the  thwart  by  his  side  in  a 
very  energetic  manner,  as  if  to  designate  very  distinctly  and  pos- 
itively to  Mr.  Edward  the  precise  spot  where  he  had  put  the  parcel. 

"  It  was  right  here"  said  he,  "  between  me  and  Prank." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "what's  to  be  done?  They  don't 
seem  to  be  there  now,  and  here's  this  great  pickerel  waiting  to  be 
caught.  You'd  better  find  them  soon,  if  you  can,  for  I  could  not 
conscientiously  advise  the  pickerel  to  wait  for  you  much  longer." 

As  Mr.  Edward  said  this  with  a  lurking  smile  on  his  face,  Charles 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  taken  the  lines  himself,  to  hide  them 
away,  for  a  joke. 

"  You  know  where  they  are,  I  verily  believe,"  said  he,  "  Uncle 
Edward.  You've  hid  them  to  make  fun." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  never  try  to  make  fun  in  any  such 
wjays  as  that." 

Charles  knew  very  well  that  this  was  true. 

"  Then  Prank  has  done  it,  I  am  sure.  Prank,  you've  hid  those 
lines,  I  know.  It  would  be  just  like  one  of  your  capers.  Tell  me 
where  they  are." 

"  I  don't  know  where  they  are,"  said  Prank ;  "I  positively  do 
not.  The  last  that  I  saw  of  them  they  were  lying  on  the  seat 
here  between  you  and  me." 
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Charles  is  very  positive  about  the  lines.  Mr.  Edward  is  very  incredulous. 

What  Prank  said  was  literally  true,  though  in  meaning  and 
intent  it  was  false.  He  had  not  seen  the  parcel,  for  he  had  hung 
it  over  the  side  of  the  boat  by  feeling ;  and  he  did  not  know  where 
it  was  at  the  time  that  Charles  asked  him.  It  was  somewhere  in 
the  pond,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not  know  exactly  where. 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  boys  in  the  boat  had  been 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  the  lost  lines,  and  a  thorough  search 
was  made  every  where,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found. 

"  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  you  left  the  parcel  on 
the  bank." 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  "  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  brought  it 
into  the  boat,  and  that  I  put  it  on  the  seat  here  between  me  and 
Prank." 

"  Boys  think  they  are  sure  sometimes  when  they  are  not,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Edward. 

"  But  I  am  really  sure,"  said  Charles. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  the  other  day  you 
said  you  were  perfectly  sure  that  you  had  given  me  back  my 
knife — perfectly  sure — and  yet  I  afterward  went  out  and  found  it 
on  the  steps  where  you  had  been  cutting  with  it  ?" 

Charles  looked  a  little  confused  at  having  this  reminiscence 
brought  up,  but  he  still  insisted  that  he  was  sure  now  about  the 
lines. 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  "Prank  saw  it  here — didn't  you,  Prank  ?" 

Prank  felt  quite  relieved  at  hearing  Mr.  Edward  maintain  that 
the  parcel  had  probably  been  left  behind  on  the  shore,  as  such  a 
supposition  tended  very  materially  to  direct  the  suspicion  from 
him.  He  was  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  which  would  be  likelv 
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to  dispel  this  idea,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  willing  to 
tell  a  falsehood  to  sustain  it ;  so  he  said,  in  reply  to  Charles's 
question, 

"  I  thought  I  saw  it  there,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  I 
was  certain." 

He  was  really  certain,  but  as  it  was  true  that  he  did  not  like  to 
say  that  he  was  certain,  he  comforted  himself  with  thinking  that 
what  he  thus  said  was  not  a  falsehood. 

It  was  not  a  falsehood.  It  was  what  is  called  a  subterfuge  or 
a  prevarication. 

Prevarication  and  subterfuge  are  not  so  bad  as  falsehood,  though 
they  come  next  to  it. 

Prank  managed  very  ingeniously  and  adroitly  in  answering  as 
he  did,  but  he  would  have  managed  much  more  wisely  if  he  had 
honestly  and  openly  told  the  whole  truth. 

The  company  in  the  boat  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ia  the 
cove,  wishing  that  they  could  find  the  fishing-lines,  or  that  they 
had  some  others,  and  trying  to  devise  some  ways  and  means  to 
catch  the  pickerel  which  they  could  see  all  this  time  lurking  near 
the  bottom.  They  tried  the  small  lines,  but  these  were  of  no  use. 
They  thought  of  landing  the  party  on  the  shore,  and  then  sending 
one  or  two  boys  back  in  the  boat  for  some  lines  ;  but  they  found, 
on  making  a  calculation,  that  there  would  not  be  time.  So  the 
hope  of  catching  pickerel  on  that  excursion  was  at  length  aban- 
doned, and  the  party  set  out  on  their  return. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  under  way,  and  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  their  disappointment  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
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they  called  upon  Mr.  Edward  to  finish  his  story.  He  accordingly 
resumed  the  narrative  as  follows. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

REASONINGS  AND  CALCULATIONS. 

"You  asked  me,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "what  trouble  it  would 
make  in  the  college  not  to  have  the  bell  rung  the  next  morning. 
The  trouble  would  be,  that  it  would  throw  all  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  for  that  morning,  into  complete  confusion.  The  students, 
not  hearing  any  bell,  would  not  get  up  and  come  to  prayers — or, 
at  least,  a  great  many  would  not.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the 
recitations.  Some  would  really  not  know  when  it  was  time  for 
the  recitations  to  begin ;  others  would  pretend  not  to  know,  and 
so  would  remain  in  their  rooms.  Thus  the  classes  would  be  but 
half  full,  and  the  attention,  even,  of  those  students  who  were  there, 
would  be  so  taken  up  by  the  disorder,  and  the  cause  of  it,  that 
they  would  probably  give  very  little  heed  to  the  lesson,  and  the 
morning  would  be  almost  wholly  lost. 

"  In  fact,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  pretty  much  the  whole  day 
would  be  lost,  for  the  minds  of  the  students  would  be  occupied 
nearly  all  the  time  with  the  various  discussions  which  would  arise 
out  of  the  affair,  and  with  watching  the  operations  of  the  carpen- 
ters in  getting  the  trap-door  open.  Then  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  officers  would  be  taken  up  with  the  case.  They  would 
feel  a  great  deal  of  mortification  and  chagrin  in  finding  that  there 
were  any  pupils  who  not  only  did  not  wish  to  learn  themselves, 
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but  were  desirous  of  hindering  the  studies  of  others.  They  would 
be  discouraged,  and  lose  their  interest,  in  some  measure,  in  their 
work ;  for  there  is  no  pleasure  in  teaching  those  who  have  no  de- 
sire to  learn.  Then  they  would  be  obliged,  too,  to  leave  their 
proper  work,  and  spend  some  hours  during  the  day  in  consulting 
together  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  to  discover  and  punish  the 
perpetrators  of  the  mischief.  On  the  whole,  the  trick,  if  it  had 
been  successful,  would  have  pretty  nearly  spoiled  one  day  of  col- 
lege duty,  and  that  would  have  done  a  damage  to  the  college  of 
about  a  hundred  dollars." 

"  A  hundred  dollars?"  repeated  Prank. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "I  think  the  annual  expense  of 
maintaining  the  college  in  operation,  including  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus,  the  salaries  of 
the  professors,  and  all  other  items,  could  not  be  less  than  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Now,  as  there  are  only  about  forty  weeks  of 
term  time,  this  sum  makes  a  thousand  dollars  per  week,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  per  day.  It  is  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  fact.  So  that,  by  interrupt- 
ing the  course  of  study  in  such  a  college  for  one  day,  we  may 
safely  calculate  that  an  expenditure  of  certainly  not  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars  is  rendered  useless. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  even 
in  respect  to  the  pecuniary  loss.  The  damage  would  be  still  great- 
er to  the  students  than  it  would  be  to  the  college.  You  see,  there 
were  in  the  college  at  that  time  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
The  expenses  of  these  students,  while  in  college,  could  not  be  less, 
on  the  average,  than  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  including  every 
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thing.  That  sum,  multiplied  by  a  hundred  and  fifty,  gives  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Now  sixty  thousand  a  year  is  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  a  week,  reckoning  forty  weeks  to  the  year,  and 
this  makes  two  hundred  and  more  for  each  day.  Thus  the  whole 
body  of -students  were  paying  for  board,  books,  traveling  expenses, 
wood,  and  other  things,  exclusive  of  the  professors'  salaries,  and 
use  of  the  college  property,  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a 
day,  and,  of  course,  by  spoiling  one  day's  work,  these  rogues  would 
do  damage  to  them  to  that  amount." 

The  boys  uttered  various  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  hear- 
ing this  result  of  the  calculation.  They  had  no  idea  that  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  trick  could  really  be  so  great. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  continuing  his  account, 
"  that  Oakes  and  Thornton  saw  the  subject  in  this  light.  They 
only  looked  upon  it  as  a  plan  for  making  a  laugh  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  teasing  the  officers.  This  last,  however,  was  a  very 
bad  thing.  In  order  that  teachers  and  pupils  should  get  on  well 
in  their  work,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  feel,  mutually, 
a  kind  regard  for  each  other.  The  teachers  must  like  the  pupils, 
and  the  pupils  the  teachers,  or  else  progress  in  learning  will  be 
very  slow  work.  He,  therefore,  who  does  any  thing  to  disturb  the 
harmony  that  exists  between  them,  is  doing  a  great  damage. 

"In- fact,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "the  practice  of  playing  tricks 
always  tends  to 'make  people  distrustful  and  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  happiness  is  destroyed." 

"Yes,"  said  Charles,  "I  remember  a  boy  named  Moses,  who 
was  playing  with  us  at  a  place  where  we  had  a  see-saw.  Some 
men  were  sawing  some  planks,  and  we  got  one  of  the  planks  and 
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The  see-saw  party.  Moses  plays  a  trick  on  the  boys. 

put  it  across  a  great  log,  and  began  to  see-saw  on  it.  Moses  got 
on  it  at  one  time,  and  when  the  other  boy  was  up  high  in  the  air, 
he  jumped  off,  and  let  him  fall.  He  did  it  for  fun,  but  it  hurt  the 
other  boy  considerably.  After  that,  none  of  the  other  boys  would 
see-saw  with  Moses  at  all.  He  promised  that  he  would  not  do  so 
again,  but  they  would  not  believe  him." 


Here  is  a  picture  illustrating  the  incident  which  Charles  re- 
lated. The  sawyers  are  at  work  in  the  background.  One  of 
them  is  upon  the  frame,  and  the  other  is  below  in  the  pit.  There 
is  a  pile  of  planks  standing  up  on  end  by  the  side  of  the  frame. 
Two  boys  are  on  the  see-saw — one  is  up  in  the  air.  He  has  no 
fear.  He  holds  his  hands  up  in  the  air,  showing  that  he  confides 
fully  in  the  boy  at  the  other  end  of  the  plank,  that  he  will  not 
jump  off.  There  are  four  other  boys  together  in  the  foreground, 
on  the  left.  Three  are  sitting  on  the  ground.  The  one  who  is 
standing  up  is  Moses.  He  is  trying  to  persuade  them  that  if  they 
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The  boys  will  not  trust  him  again.  Garland. 

will  see-saw  with  him,  he  will  not  jump  off  again.  But  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  him. 

"  I  would  not  have  trusted  him  if  I  had  been  they,"  said  Mr. 
Edward.  "  And  such  distrust  and  suspicion  is  bad  enough  amon<j 
boys  at  play,  but  in  college  it  is  worse.  You  see,  what  the  stu- 
dents are  at  college  for  is  to  learn.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to 
make  good  progress  in  their  studies,  so  as  to  become  prominent 
and  prosperous  men  in  future  life.  The  founders  of  the  college 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  erecting  buildings,  and  in  buying  apparatus  and  books, 
and  the  Legislature  have  spent  time  in  maturing  and  enacting  a 
charter,  and  the  board  of  trustees  meet  every  year  to  choose  pro- 
fessors, and  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  students — in  order  that  they 
may  become  learned  and  accomplished  men,  and  get  their  livings 
more  easily,  and  make  fortunes  quicker.  Then,  when  all  this  has 
thus  been  done  for  them,  the  students  themselves  try  to  prevent 
the  good  from  being  accomplished  by  blocking  the  wheels,  and 
making  all  manner  of  obstructions  in  the  working  of  the  system." 

"  They  do  not  all  do  so,  do  they  ?"  said  Charles. 

"  Oh  no  !"  replied  Mr.  Edward  ;  "  very  few.  It  is,  in  general, 
only  a  few,  and  those  of  the  idle  and  shiftless  class,  that  are  never 
like  to  come  to  much  good  themselves,  who  do  such  things.  The 
rest  can  not  help  it  very  well,  and  they  do  not  try  much  to  help 
it.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  generally  understand  how 
much  injury  these  things  do  to  their  own  interests." 

All  this  time,  Garland,  the  boy  who  was  paddling,  went  on  reg- 
ularly with  his  work  of  propelling  the  boat  through  the  water,  list- 
ening very  attentively  all  the  while  to  the  story,  but  taking  no  part 
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in  the  conversation.  He  had  never  heard  much  of  college  life  be- 
fore, being  a  plain  farmer's  boy,  and  having  never  been  at  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  higher  than  a  common  school.  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  calculations  which  Mr.  Edward  made,  to 
show  how  much  damage  these  tricks  were  the  means  of  doing ; 
and  at  one  time,  when  Mr.  Edward  finished  one  of  his  sentences, 
Garland  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  was  interrupted  by 
a  remark  made  by  another  boy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  there  was 
another  pause,  Mr.  Edward  asked  him  if  he  did  not  have  some- 
thing to  say  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  It  reminds  me  of  a  fellow  I  knew  once  who 
went  on  a  whaling  voyage.  They  call  him  Joe  Sousim.  That  is 
not  his  real  name,  and  I  don't  know  what  his  real  name  is.  I  ex- 
pect that  the  Joe  is  right  for  a  part  of  it.  The  way  he  got  the 
name  of  Sousim  was  this. 

"  He  went  on  a  whaling  voyage.  Well,  you  see  that  on  a  whal- 
ing voyage  the  men  are  not  paid  so  much  a  day,  but  they  all  have, 
instead  of  wages,  a  certain  share  of  the  money  which  they  get  for 
the  oil  they  make  during  the  voyage.  As  soon  as  they  get  the 
ship  full  of  oil,  they  go  home  and  sell  the  oil,  and  the  money  is  di- 
vided among  the  owners  and  the  crew.  The  owners  have  their 
share  for  the  ship  and  the  stores,  and  the  officers  and  crew  have 
their  share  for  catching  the  whales.  So  all  the  seamen  are  anxious 
to  have  as  good  a  voyage  as  they  can.  They  want  to  get  to  the 
fishing-ground  as  quick  as  possible,  and  to  catch  as  many  whales 
as  they  can. 

"  Well,  Joe,"  continued  Garland,  "  went  on  a  whaling  voyage 
once,  and  as  he  was  always  a  great  hand  for  tricks  and  roguery 
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when  he  was  at  home,  he  thought  he  would  try  and  play  some 
tricks  at  sea.  So  one  day  he  got  a  piece  of  iron,  and  placed  it 
under  a  compass  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  needle  out  of  true, 
and  make  the  helmsman  steer  wrong.  The  helmsman  steered 
wrong  a  whole  day,  and  when  the  captain  came  to  make  his  ob- 
servation, he  found  that  the  ship  was  all  out  of  her  course.  Joe 
did  the  same  thing  the  second  day,  and  then  he  told  some  of  the 
other  seamen  of  it.  He  took  them  to  one  side,  and  told  them  of 
his  joke,  and  how  he  had  got  the  ship  as  much  as  two  hundred 
miles  out  of  her  reckoning  by  it,  and  that  the  captain  could  not 
tell  what  the  matter  was.  He  laughed  very  heartily  as  he  told 
it,  and  expected  that  the  other  men  would  laugh  too." 

"  And  did  they  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  No,"  replied  Garland,  "  they  were  dreadfully  angry.  They 
declared  that  they  would  go  and  report  him  to  the  captain,  and 
that,  if  he  ever  did  such  a  thing  again,  they  would  throw  him 
overboard. 

"  Another  day,"  continued  Garland,  "  when  they  saw  a  whale, 
and  were  just  going  to  harpoon  him,  Joe  contrived  to  cut  the  har- 
poon-line in  two,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coil,  as  it  lay  in  the  boat, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  coil  just  as  it  was,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  the  line  was  whole.  Then,  when  the  men  came  up  to  the 
whale  in  the  boat,  and  harpooned  him,  and  the  line  began  to  run 
out  all  right,  and  they  thought  they  were  sure  of  him,  all  at  once 
they  came  to  the  cut  in  the  rope,  and  then  away  went  rope,  har- 
poon, whale,  and  all.  The  men  in  the  boat  were  perfectly  con- 
founded when  they  saw  this,  and  they  did  not  find  out  who  did  it 
till  they  got  back  to  the  ship,  and  there  they  found  Joe  standing  on 
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the  forecastle,  and  laughing  at  them  as  they  came  alongside.  The 
men  were  so  angry  with  him  for  spoiling  their  voyage  in  this  way, 
that  they  determined  to  duck  him.  They  asked  the  captain  to  give 
them  permission.  The  captain  said  that  he  should  not  allow  them 
to  duck  him  on  any  account — not  if  he  saw  them  do  it ;  but  he  said 
he  was  going  below  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  did  not  expect  to  see 
what  was  done  on  deck.  So  the  men  took  this  for  a  hint,  and  they 
caught  Joe,  and  put  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  let  him  down  from 
'the  yard-arm  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  water,  so  that  every 
roll  of  the  ship  doused  him  under.  They  kept  him  there  for  half 
an  hour,  and  when  they  took  him  in  he  was  almost  drowned." 

"  They  served  him  right,  I  think,"  said  Prank. 

"  He  deserved  some  punishment,  I  think  myself,"  said  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, "  and  the  men  put  it  upon  him  because  they  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  his  tricks  and  capers  were  interfering  with  the 
success  of  their  voyage.  But  college  students — a  great  many  of 
them,  at  least — do  not  seem  to  have  so  much  sense.  When  any 
idle  fellows  play  tricks  and  cut  capers  which  interfere  with  the 
success  of  their  voyage,  they  only  laugh  at  them,  and  seem  to 
think  it  is  very  good  fun." 

"  Tell  us  some  more  of  the  college  tricks,"  said  Charles. 

"  One  that  I  recollect,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "which  was,  in  its 
nature,  much  like  Joe's  cutting  the  harpoon-line,  was  this :  At  a  cer- 
tain college  there  was  a  wood  lot,  which  the  college  government 
concluded  to  clear,  in  order  to  make  a  mowing  field  there.  So  they 
cut  down  the  wood,  and  built  a  great  coal  kiln  of  it.  They  were 
going  to  make  it  into  charcoal,  because  they  found  by  calculation 
that  that  would  be  most  profitable.  Thev  wished  to  make  as 
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much  of  the  wood  as  they  could,  for  all  that  they  saved  in  that 
and  in  similar  ways  was  expended  in  increasing  the  library  ;  and 
all  the  college,  officers  and  students,  wished  to  have  as  many 
books  in  the  library  as  possible." 

"  I  don't  know  how  they  make  a  coal  kiln,"  said  Minnie. 

"  Why,  they  first  set  up  a  round  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre," 
said  Mr.  Edward,  "  and  then,  cutting  the  rest  of  the  wood  in  short 
pieces,  they  pile  it  around  the  central  piece  very  carefully  and 
compactly,  until  they  get  a  large  pile.  They  finish  the  pile  round 
on  the  top  like  a  dome.  They  cover  this  pile  all  over  with  earth 
and  turf,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  breaking  out  into  flame  when 
the  pile  is  burning.  Then  they  take  out  the  centre  piece  of  wood, 
and  that  leaves  a  hole  in  the  pile,  in  the  middle,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  They  then  pour  a  great  quantity  of  burning  coals 
down  this  hole,  and  cover  the  top  over  with  turf.  The  fire  then 
spreads  gradually  through  the  heap,  but  does  not  blaze,  and  so  it 
finally  burns  all  the  wood  to  coal,  but  not  to  ashes.  If  it  was 
open  to  the  air,  so  that  it  would  blaze,  the  wood  would  all  be 
burned  to  ashes,  and  there  would  be  no  charcoal." 

"  I  mean  to  make  a  coal  kiln  sometime  in  tho  woods,"  said 
Charles. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  you  can  make  a  small  one  very 
easily.  It  is  very  good  play.  <  j^-fc, 

"  As  soon,  now,  as  the  college  coal  kiln  was  completed,"  added 
Mr.  Edward,  continuing  the  narrative,  "some  of  the  students  went 
down  in  the  evening,  when  the  men  wTere  away,  and  took  up  the 
turf  in  various  places,  and  pulled  out  some  of  the  wood,  and  then 
put  in  a  great  number  of  squibs,  and  torpedoes,  and  papers  of  gun- 
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powder,  in  different  parts  of  the  pile.  They  connected  all  these 
combustibles  together  by  trains,  so  that  when  one  of  them  should 
go  off,  all  the  rest  would  go  off  too.  They  then  put  back  the 
turf  where  they  had  taken  it  away,  and  covered  every  thing  all 
over  nicely.  By-and-by,  when  the  fire  came  to  the  gunpowder, 
all  these'  things  began  to  go  off.  The  squibs,  and  crackers,  and 
torpedoes  cracked,  and  hissed,  and  fizzled,  till  they  drove  the  work- 
men away,  and  finally,  when  the  charges  of  gunpowder  took  fire, 
they  blew  up  the  whole  coal  kiln,  and  scattered  the  brands  about 
in  all  directions." 

Here  the  boys  who  were  listening  to  the  story  all  laughed  to 
think  of  the  comical  appearance  which  a  coal  kiln,  turning  thus 
into  a  voldano,  must  make.  Even  Mr.  Edward  smiled. 

"  It  was  laughable,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "but  the  laugh 
was  very  expensive.  It  cost  the  library  fifty  dollars." 

"  Fifty  dollars  !"  repeated  the  boys. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "that  was  about  the  amount  of  the 
damage,  and,  of  course,  there  was  so  much  less  that  year  to  be 
spent  in  books.  Now  fifty  dollars  would  buy  a  great  many  very 
interesting  books,  with  beautiful  engravings,  which  would  have 
•  been  the  means  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  all  the  students  for  many 
years.  And  all  was  spoiled  for  the  sake  of  one  short  laugh,  which 
could  have  been  enjoyed  by  but  very  few,  and  must  have  been 
over  in  two  minutes.  Thus  this  trick  did  all  the  students  a  great 
injury  ;  but  I  don't  think  half  of  them  had  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand it  so.  A  great  many  of  them,  when  they  heard  of  it,  seemed 
to  think  it  was  a  good  joke,  and  that  is  all  they  thought  about  it." 

Here  there  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  conversation.     During  the 
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pause,  Charles  happened  to  think  of  the  story  of  the  Trap-door, 

which  was  still  unfinished. 

"  Uncle  Edward,"  said  he,  "you  have  not  told  us  the  end  of  the 

story  of  the  Belfry  Trap-door." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  and  I  will  finish  it  now." 

We  will  make  the  conclusion  of  that  story  the  subject  of  the 

next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    END    OF    THE    TRAP-DOOR    STORY. 

"WHEN  Oakes  and  Thornton  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  resum- 
ing his  story,  "how  they  had  fastened  down  the  trap-door,  I  did  not 
at  first  see  any  possible  way  of  getting  it  open  again.  The  bell- 
deck  was  up  at  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  of  getting  to  it  except  up  through  the  trap-door.  There  were 
some  windows  in  the  tower  below  the  deck,  but  they  were  so  far 
below  that  there  was  no  getting  from  them  up  to  the  deck.  One 
of  them  led  out  to  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  but  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  roof  to  the  top  of  the  tower  was  altogether  too 
great  to  afford  any  chance  of  getting  up  that  way." 

"  Could  not  you  get  up  from  the  ground  by  a  ladder  ?"  asked 
Charles. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  not  at  that  time  of  night.  The  car- 
penters might  come  in  the  next  day,  perhaps,  and  put  up  a  ladder, 
or  build  up  a  staging,  and  so  get  up  from  the  ground,  but  the  diffi- 
culty that  we  were  in  was  to  know  what  to  do  to  get  the  bell  runs: 
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the  next  morning.  The  ladder  which  Oakes  and  Thornton  had 
was  the  only  one  that  I  knew  of  on  the  college  grounds,  and  that 
was  not  long  enough  to  reach  up  to  the  first  window  of  the  tower. 

"  Finally,  I  told  the  two  students  that  I  would  go  with  them 
into  the  belfry,  and  go  up  to  the  trap-door,  and  see  if  I  could  con- 
trive any  way  to  get  it  open.  So  I  went,  and  they  went  with  me." 

"  Did  you  climb  up  the  ladder,  and  get  in  at  the  library  win- 
dow ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  went  in  at  the  door.  I  had  a  key 
that  would  open  the  chapel  door,  so  I  went  in  that  way.  I  carried 
the  lantern  with  me.  When  we  got  in,  we  went  up  the  flights  of  ^ 
stairs  that  led  into  the  belfry.  Some  of  them  were  very  narrow 
and  steep.  The  higher  we  got,  the  steeper  the  flights  of  stairs 
were,  until  we  came  to  the  last,  which  was  a  steep  set  of  steps, 
not  much  better  than  a  ladder,  ending  directly  under  the  trap- 
door. 

"When  I  got  up  to  this  place,  I  stopped,  and  gave  the  lantern 
to  Oakes,  who  was  close  behind  me,  and  then  pushed  upward 
against  the  trap-door,  to  see  if  I  could  lift  it  up ;  but  I  found  that 
it  was  fast.  The  upper  end  of  the  bar  of  wood  was  braced  against 
the  under  side  of  a  great  beam,  and  the  lower  end  was  over  the 
middle  of  the  door,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  it. 

"  I  looked  all  about  to  see  if  there  was  no  crevice  or  other 
opening  into  which  I  could  slip  something  thin,  and  move  the  bar 
of  wood  away  ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  crack  to  be  seen . 
Every  thing  was  as  tight  as  a  drum." 

"  They  made  it  tight  to  keep  out  the  water,  I  suppose,"  said 
Charles. 

H 
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"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Edward;  "every  thing  about  a  bell-deck 
requires  to  be  made  very  tight  indeed. 

"  Then  I  thought  of  the  plan,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  of 
breaking  up  through  the  trap-door  with  an  ax  ;  and  I  asked 
Thornton  and  Oakes  if  they  thought  we  could  do  it.  But  they 
said  that  it  would  certainly  take  a  great  many  hard  knocks  to  do 
that,  and  that,  in  the  still  night  air,  the  noise  of  such  a  thumping 
would  arouse  the  whole  college.  I  thought  they  were  right,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  propose  next. 

"  While  I  was  standing  thus  on  the  stairs,  with  my  head  close 
under  the  trap-door,  looking  around  in  my  perplexity,  and  wonder- 
ing what  to  do,  my  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon  a  window  that 
opened  out  from  the  floor  below  me  to  the  roof  of  the  chapel.  So 
I  proposed  that  we  should  go  out  there,  and  see  if  we  could  not 
contrive  some  way  to  get  up  to  the  deck  of  the  belfry  from  there. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Oakes,  at  once,  *  we  can,  I  am  sure  ;'  and  he  and 
Thornton  immediately  began  to  go  down  the  ladder.  I  followed 
them,  and  we  all  went  out  together  upon  the  roof. 

"  It  was  quite  high  from  the  roof  up  to  the  bell-deck,  but  I 
thought  it  was  possible  that  the  ladder  which  Oakes  and  Thorn- 
ton had  below  would  reach  it.  So  I  directed  them  to  go  down 
and  bring  the  ladder  up.  I  told  them  that  they  must  go  as  still 
as  possible,  for  there  would  be  great  danger  that  somebody  would 
hear  them  if  they  made  the  least  noise.  So  they  went  down  af- 
ter the  ladder." 

"  Did  they  leave  you  on  the  roof?"  asked  Prank. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

"What  !  all  in  the  dark  ?"  said  Prank. 
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"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  it  was  not  dark  now.  The  moon 
had  risen,  and  it  was  quite  light  on  the  roof,  although  it  was  dark 
inside  the  belfry.  Thornton  and  Oakes  went  down,  and  present- 
ly I  heard  them  coming  back,  bringing  the  ladder  with  them. 
When  they  got  up,  they  put  the  end  of  the  ladder  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  I  took  hold  of  it.  They  then  climbed  out  of  the  window 
themselves,  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  ladder  with  them.  We 
then  set  the  ladder  up  against  the  side  of  the  tower,  but  we  found 
that  it  was  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  top.  It  fell  short 
nearly  two  feet." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  !"  said  Minnie. 

"  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  looking  up,"  continued  Mr. 
Edward,  "  and  said  I,  '  It  is  almost  long  enough,  and  if  we  could 
only  contrive  some  way  to  hook  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder  over 
the  balustrade,  I  could  climb  up.' " 

"  Why  no,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  for  the  ladder  in  that  case  would 
hang  right  down  against  the  side  of  the  building,  and  you  could 
not  climb  up  a  ladder  so  steep  as  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  thought  I  could,  though  I  knew 
it  would  be  rather  difficult." 

"  And  if  you  should  fall,"  said  Prank,  "  what  would  become  of 
you  ?" 

"  It  would  have  been  very  bad  to  fall,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  for 
in  that  case  I  should  have  come  down  upon  the  roof,  and  there 
would  have  been  great  danger  that  I  should  have  rolled  down  the 
slope  of  it  to  the  eaves,  and  then  fallen  to  the  ground.  But  I  was 
very  confident  that  I  should  not  fall.  I  knew  that  I  could  hold 
on  to  the  Inddrr." 
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"  I  don't  see  how  you  would  dare  go  up  such  a  steep  ladder," 
said  Minnie. 

"Why,  it  was  not  very  high,"  said  Mr.  Edward — "not  more 
than  fifteen  feet — and  I  thought  I  should  not  fall  if  I  was  very 
careful  in  ascending. 

"  So  I  asked  the  students  if  there  was  not  any  way  that  we 
could  contrive  to  hook  the  ladder  on  over  the  balustrade.  They 
said  they  did  not  know  any.  But  at  last  I  thought  of  a  way." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Prank,  eagerly. 

"  I  sent  Oakes  and  Thornton  below  for  a  chair  and  a  rope. 
The  chair  they  were  to  get  in  the  library,  and  the  rope  they  would 
find,  I  told  them,  hanging  on  a  peg,  in  a  closet  under  the  stairs  in 
the  basement,  where  there  was  a  sort  of  a  shop.  So  they  took 
the  lantern,  and  wrent  down. 

"  Before  long  they  came  back,  bringing  both  the  articles  that  I 
had  sent  them  for.  They  came  out  of  the  window  to  the  roof 
with  them.  Thornton  came  first  with  the  rope  and  the  lantern, 
and  Oakes  followed  with  the  chair.  They  did  not  speak,  but  they 
seemed  to  wonder  very  much  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

"  I  took  the  chair,  and  placed  it  upon  the  roof,  with  the  back  up, 
and  then  laid  the  end  of  the  ladder  over  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  sides  of  the  ladder  lay  along  the  back  of  the  chair.  I  then 
lashed  the  chair  and  the  ladder  together  with  the  rope,  winding 
the  rope  round  and  round  a  great  many  times,  so  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  strong.  Then,  on  lifting  up  the  ladder,  the  chair  was 
lifted  up  too,  and,  as  the  back  of  it  lay  along  the  sides  of  the  lad- 
der, the  fore  legs  projected  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  hook.  We  then,  all  three,  took  hold,  and  raided  the  lad- 
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Mr.  Edward  mounts  the  ladder. 


lie  opens  the  trap-door. 


der  in  the  air,  and  so  contrived  to  hook  the  fore  legs  of  the  chair 
over  the  balustrade  of  the  bell-deck. 

"  '  There  !'  said  I ;  '  now  I  think  we  can  get  up.' 
"  So  I  began  to  mount  the  ladder,  while  Thornton  steadied  it 
by  holding  the  foot  of  it  below.     Oakes  had  gone  inside  a  moment 

before,  to  look  for  an- 
other piece  of  rope, 
thinking  that  he  could 
secure  the  lower  end 
of  the  ladder  by  tying 
it.  But  I  found  that 
it  was  steady  enough 
without  this. 

"  When  I  reached 
the  bell-deck,  I  pushed 
the  bar  of  wood  away, 
and  opened  the  trap- 
door. I  then  looked 
down  over  the  balus- 
trade, and  directed 
Thornton  and  Oakes 
to  take  down  the  lad- 
der, which  I  assisted 
them  to  do  by  taking  hold  above,  and  easing  it  down  to  them.  I 
asked  them  if  they  thought  they  could  get  it  into  the  window 
alone.  They  said  they  could.  So  they  put  it  in  through  the  win- 
dow, and  then  got  in  themselves,  and  began  to  unfasten  the  chair. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  I  passed  the  bell-rope  down  through  the 
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hole  again,  so  as  to  replace  it  in  its  proper  position  for  ringing  the 
bell,  and  then  came  down  myself  through  the  trap-door,  and  shut 
the  door  after  me.  Thus  all  the  mischief  was  repaired,  and  the 
next  morning  the  bell  was  rung  as  usual,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THORNTON    AND    OAKES. 

JUST  as  Mr.  Edward  was  speaking  the  words  with  which  the 
last  chapter  concludes,  the  attention  of  the  whole  party  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  boys  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  who  pointed  into  the  air,  and  cried  out, 

"  Oo-oo-oo  !  Look  up,  boys,  and  see  that  great  bird  !" 
The  boys  looked  up,  and  saw  a  very  large  and  extraordinary- 
looking  bird  flying  through  the  air.  The  boat  was  passing  at  the 
time  between  a  rocky  point  of  land  and  a  small  round  island,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  that  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
bird  was  directly  over  the  island  when  the  boys  first  sawT  it.  They 
all  began  pointing  at  it  very  eagerly,  and  making  many  exclama- 
tions. Some  said  it  was  an.  eagle,  and  others  that  it  was  only  a 
hawrk.  Vernon  said  he  believed  it  was  a  heron  or  a  crane.  Be- 
fore they  could  decide  the  question,  however,  the  bird  disappeared 
behind  the  trees  of  the  island.  Garland,  who  was  still  paddling, 
urged  the  boat  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  to  get  by  the  island,  so 
as  to  bring  the  bird  into  view  again,  if  possible ;  but  when  they 
came  where  they  could  see  that  part  of  the  sky,  the  bird  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 
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The  boys  see  a  boat  crossing  a  brook. 


Two  passengers. 


Before  they  had  fairly  given  up  looking  for  the  bird,  their  at- 
tention was  called  to  another  object,  which,  for  a  time,  interested 
them  even  more  than  the  bird.  They  were  passing,  at  the  time, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  brook  which  here  emptied  into  the  pond,  and 


they  saw  a  boat,  somewhat  similar  to  their  own,  going  across  it. 
There  were  two-  girls  in  the  boat.  They  were  sitting  on  one  of 
the  thwarts.  There  was  a  man  on  board  too.  He  was  standing 
up  and  propelling  the  boat  by  means  of  a  long  pole.  The  water 
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there  was  shallow,  and  it  is  easier  to  propel  a  boat  by  a  pole 
than  to  row  it  with  oars  when  the  water  is  shallow.  The  pole 
that  is  used  for  such  a  purpose  is  called  a  setting  pole. 

"  I  wonder  who  they  are  ?"  said  Prank. 

"  I  do  not  fcnow,"  replied  Minnie  ;  "  but  they  are  having  a  very 
pleasant  sail,  whoever  they  are." 

The  truth  was,  that  these  two  girls  had  been  to  pay  a  visit 
across  the  stream,  and  their  father  had  gone  over  in  the  boat  to 
bring  them  home.  His  farm  adjoined  the  stream,  near  the  mouth 
of  it,  and  so  he  kept  a  boat  for  convenience  of  crossing  with  his 
family  to  visit  the  neighbors  that  lived  on  the  opposite  side. 

About  half  an  hour  after  this,  our  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  by  which  they  had  come  down  to  the  pond.  They  went 
on  up  the  stream  until  they  came  to  the  place  where  they  had 
left  the  wagon  and  the  horses.  Here  they  landed,  and,  thanking 
the  two  boys  for  the  use  of  their  boat,  they  harnessed  the  horses 
into  the  wagon,  and  set  out  on  their  return  home. 

On  the  way  home,  Charles  asked  his  uncle  Edward  some  far- 
ther questions  in  respect  to  Oakes  and  Thornton. 

"  What  did  you  do  about  it  the  next  day  ?"  said  he.  "  Did  you 
have  them  expelled  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  did  not  do  any  thing  about  it.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  mortification  and  pain  which  they  had  suf- 
fered would  be  punishment  enough,  and  that  they  would  not  do 
such  things  any  more.  I  talked  with  them  about  it,  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  to'give  up  spending  their  time  in  making  mischief, 
and  to  attend  to  their  studies,  and  be  good  scholars,  so  as  to  do 
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credit  to  their  parents,  and  to  become  distinguished  men  in  future 
life.  They  promised  me  that  they  would." 

"  And  did  they  keep  their  promises  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  Thornton  did,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  He  changed  his  course 
of  conduct  at  once  and  entirely,  and  became  an  excellent  scholar  ; 
but  Oakes  was  too  far  gone  to  recover  himself.  He  had  neglect- 
ed his  studies  now  for  two  years,  and  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  understand  the  studies  that  his  class  were  then  pursuing,  if  he 
had  tried.  He  made  some  small  effort,  I  believe,  but  he  soon  be- 
came discouraged.  He  fell  more  and  more  into  bad  company  and 
into  evil  habits,  and  at  last  he  got  into  very  serious  difficulty  in 
consequence  of  one  of  his  tricks." 

"  What  was  the  trick  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Why,  he  engaged,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  with  a  party  of  other 
students,  as  bad  as  himself,  in  a  plan  for  cutting  down  one  night  a 
certain  tavern  sign  that  stood  in  the  village,  in  order  to  set  it  up 
before  the  President's  house.  The  tavern-keeper  was  very  angry 
the  next  morning,  when  he  found  that  the  students  had  cut  down 
his  sign.  He  said  that  the  college  people  might  allow  their  prop- 
erty to  be  destroyed  as  much  as  they  pleased  by  mischievous  stu- 
dents, but  that  he  would  not  '  stand  any  such  nonsense ;'  and  he 
immediately  began  to  take  very  prompt  measures  to  find  out  who 
did  the  mischief,  in  order  to  have  them  arrested  and  sent  to  prison. 
He  succeeded  in  finding  out  some  of  them,  and  the  officers  came 
up  to  the  college,  and  arrested  one  of  Oakes's  confederates,  and 
were  next  coming  to  Oakes's  room  to  arrest  him.  But  he  heard  of 
it,  and  ran  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  college,  and  escaped  into 
the  woods.  Here  two  or  three  of  the  students  came  the  next  day, 
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and  brought  him  some  of  his  clothes,  and  all  the  money  that  he 
had  in  his  trunk,  and  so  he  went  off  to  New  York.  He  did  not 
dare  to  go  home." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  there  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  Oh !  he  remained  in  New  York  a  while,"  said  Mr.  Edward, 
"  and  became  a  very  bad  character.  He  was  arrested  and  got 
put  into  the  Tombs  at  last  for  a  very  ingenious  trick  that  he  per- 
formed." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  the  boys,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  at  one  time,  after  he  had  been  in  New  York  some  months, 
he  got  entirely  out  of  money,  and  was  in  great  straits  for  more,  and 
finally  he  concluded  to  steal  a  trunk  from  a  rail-road  depot.  He 
did  it  by  pasting  false  letters  upon  the  trunk.  He  cut  out  the  let- 
ters A.  L.  in  white  paper,  and  then  gummed  the  back  of  them  all 
over,  and  let  the  gum  dry.  He  then  put  them  in  his  hat,  and  went 
to  the  depot  when  the  train  came  in.  After  most  of  the  baggage 
had  been  taken  away,  he  selected  one  trunk  which  had  nothing  pe- 
culiar about  it,  but  which  looked  very  much  like  a  great  many 
other  trunks,  and  which  had  no  letters  marked  upon  it,  and  then, 
watching  an  opportunity,  when  nobody  was  looking,  he  wet  the 
backs  of  his  letters,  and  clapped  them  on  at  the  end  of  the  trunk, 
where  letters  for  marking  trunks  were  usually  painted.  He  had 
made  his  letters  of  paper  that  was  somewhat  soiled  and  worn,  and 
had  varnished  over  the  outer  surface  of  them,  so  that,  when  they 
were  attached  to  the  trunk,  they  looked,  at  a  little  distance,  pre- 
cisely like  letters  that  had  been  painted  there  long  before,  and  had 
got  soiled  and  worn  by  frequent  journeys. 

"  He  pointed  out  this  trunk  to  one  of  the  baggage-porters,  and 
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Picture  of  Oakes  at  the  rail-road  station. 


The  stolen  trunk. 


asked  him  to  put  it  on  a  carriage,  and  then  he  rode  away  with  it. 
The  owner  of  the  trunk  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  depot  as  he  was 


in^  out,  and  thought,  when  he  saw  the  trunk,  that  it  looked  very 
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much  like  his,  but  observing  the  letters  A.  L.  upon  it,  he  concluded 
that  it  belonged  to  the  gentleman  who  was  taking  it  away,  and  be- 
fore he  found  his  trunk  was  missing,  Oakes  had  gone." 

"And  was  there  any  money  in  the  trunk?"  asked  Minnie. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward;  "unluckily  for  Oakes,  there  was  a 
great  deal." 

"  Luckily,  you  mean,"  said  Minnie.  "  I  should  think  it  was 
lucky  for  him,  but  unlucky  for  the  owner." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward ;  "  it  is  a  very  unlucky  thing  for  a  thief 
to  find  that  he  has  stolen  any  thing  of  great  value,  when  he  had 
only  intended  to  take  something  of  small  value.  For,  if  it  is  any 
thing  of  great  value  that  is  lost,  the  owner  makes  great  efforts  to 
recover  it,  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  thief 
to  escape.  The  money  in  this  trunk  belonged  to  a  bank.  The 
amount  was  many  thousand  dollars,  and  the  bank  immediately 
determined  to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  recover  it. 
They  knew  at  once  that  the  trunk  which  had  been  seen  going 
away  with  A.  L.  marked  upon  it  must  be  the  one.  So  they 
privately  printed  a  circular,  offering  a  reward  of  a  hundred  dollars 
for  the  hackman  who  carried  away  a  trunk  from  the  Hudson  River 
depot,  marked  A.  L.,  if  he  would  let  them  know  where  it  was,  so 
that  they  could  recover  it,  and  sent  copies  of  this  circular  to  all  the 
owners  of  hacks  in  the  city,  to  be  distributed  to  the  drivers.  Be- 
fore noon,  the  driver  that  had  taken  the  trunk  to  Oakes's  hotel 
went  to  the  bank,  and  told  them  where  it  was.  The  bank  imme- 
diately sent  officers  to  the  hotel,  and  there  they  found  the  trunk, 
and  the  money,  and  Oakes,  and  all.  They  sent  the  money  to  the 
bank,  and  Oakes  went  to  the  Tombs." 
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"  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  hung  him  ?"  said  Minnie, 
solemnly. 

"  Oh  no  !"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  The  Tombs  is  a  great  stone 
prison  in  New  York,  where  they  shut  up  fighters  and  thieves.  It 
is  such  a  gloomy-looking  place  that  they  call  it  the  Tombs." 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  The  children  seemed  to  be  thinking 
of  the  sad  and  melancholy  condition  to  wilich  Oakes  had  fallen. 

"Well,"  said  Minnie,  at  length,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "I  think 
he  ought  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  stealing  the  trunk.  That  was 
the  worst  thing  he  ever  did." 

"  I  am  not  certain  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  It  was  a  greater 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  than  many  of  his  other  tricks,  but, 
so  far  as  the  spirit  of  mind  is  concerned  by  which  he  was  actu- 
ated in  doing  the  deed,  such  a  crime  as  that  does  not  seem  nearly 
so  bad  as  many  other  offenses.  You  see  he  did  not  particularly 
wish  to  do  the  man  who  owned  the  trunk  any  injury.  There  was 
no  ill  will  or  ill  feeling  in  his  mind  against  any  body.  He  wanted 
some  money  for  himself,  and  if  he  could  have  got  it  without  de- 
priving any  body  else  of  it,  I  suppose  he  would  have  done  so.  But 
when  the  college  sophomore  sent  me  into  the  village  to  get  a  parcel 
that  was  not  there,  his  express  object  was  to  give  me  pain.  That 
was  malignity.  He  wished  me  evil,  and  the  trick  was  performed 
expressly  to  do  me  evil.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mischief 
which  is  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  injuring  others,  is,  in  its 
nature,  worse  than  that  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  getting  some 
benefit  to  one's  self." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Charles. 

"  Benjamin  Franklin  did  some  mischief  once,"  continued  Mr. 
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Some  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  mischief. 


The  pier. 


Edward,  "  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  it  was  not  malignant  mischief. 
The  affair  took  place  at  the  time  when  Franklin  lived  in  Boston. 
There  was  a  pond  in  those  days  on  the  back  side  of  the  town,  at 
a  place  which  has  long  since  been  filled  up,  and  which  is  now 
covered  with  streets  and  houses.  In  Franklin's  day,  however, 
the  boys  used  to  go  to  this  pond  to  fish.  The  shores  of  the.  pond 
wrere  rather  low,  and,  at  the  place  where  the  boys  were  accustom- 
ed to  stand,  it  became  very  wet  and  muddy.  So  they  determined 
to  build  a  pier  to  stand  upon." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Franklin  and  the  other  boys  building  the 


pier  referred  to  in  Mr.  Edward's  story.  The  foremost  boy — that 
is,  the  one  kneeling  on  the  pier — is  Franklin  himself.  He  has  the 
direction  of  the  work.  The  other  boys  are  bringing  stones. 
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There  are  four  boys  helping  him.  They  have  their  clothes 
turned  up  to  keep  them  from  getting  wet,  for,  in  bringing  the 
stones,  they  have  to  wade  in  the  water.  One  of  the  boys  is 
above  his  ankles  in  the  water,  and  is  bringing  a  stone  as  large 
as  he  can  lift.  There  is  one  stone  that  they  are  bringing  which 
is  too  large  for  one  boy  to  lift,  and  so  two  have  taken  it  between 
them.  There  is  another  boy,  with  a  curious  cap  upon  his  head, 
who  is  calling  to  those  who  have  the  big  stone  in  their  hands  to 
bring  it  round  to  his  side  of  the  pier. 

But  to  return  to  our  story. 

"  I  don't  see  what  harm  there  is  in  building  a  pier  like  that," 
said  Charles. 

"  The  harm  was  in  the  manner  in  which  they  got  the  stones," 
replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  THere  were  no  stones  to  be  found  about 
the  ground  where  the  pier  was  to  be  built,  and  so  the  boys  went 
a  little  way  to  a  place  where  some  had  been  hauled  by  workmen 
for  the  foundation  of  a  building,  and,  watching  the  opportunity 
wrhen  the  workmen  had  gone  to  dinner,  they  took  these  stones 
and  carried  them  down  to  their  pier." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "that  was  mischief." 

"  It  was  mischief,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  but  it  was  not 
malicious  mischief.  The  boys  did  not  desire  or  intend  to  do  the 
workmen  any  injury.  All  they  wished  was  to  get  a  pier  for  them- 
selves, and  thus,  though  what  they  did  was  dishonest  and  wrong, 
it  did  not  evince  any  malignant  depravity  on  their  part. 

"  Now,  if  those  boys,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "had  not  wished 
to  build  a  pier,  but  had  taken  the  stones  and  thrown  them  into 
the  pond,  just  for  the  sake  of  injuring  the  workmen,  that  would 
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have  been  malicious  mischief,  and  would  have  shown  a  much 
wwse  disposition  and  temper  of  mind  than  the  taking  of  the 
stones  for  the  useful  purpose  indicated. 

"  Still,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  although  Oakes,  in  stealing 
the  trunk,  did  not  evince  so  much  malignity  of  spirit  as  he  had 
shown  in  many  of  his  other  deeds  of  roguery,  it  was  the  greatest 
offense  in  the  eye  of  the  law  that  he  had  ever  committed ;  for  the 
law  estimates  offenses,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  amount  of  dam- 
age that  is  done  by  them,  and  not  altogether  by  the  state  of  mind 
which  led  the  person  to  commit  them.  It  takes  the  design  and 
intention  into  account,  but  it  takes  the  consequences  into  the  ac- 
count too ;  wiiereas,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  blameworthi- 
ness  of  a  man  in  committing  any  act  depends  wholly  on  the  state 
of  mind  with  which  he  commits  it — that  is,  on  his  design  and  in- 
tention, and  not  on  the  consequences  at  all. 

"  Once  there  was  a  man,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "who  came 
home  one  day  from  his  work  partly  intoxicated.  Now,  when  he 
was  in  this  state,  he  was  always  very  quarrelsome." 

"Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  it  always  makes  men  quarrelsome  to  get 
intoxicated." 

"  Not  always,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  Rum  acts  differently 
upon  different  constitutions.  It  depraves  all  minds  in  some  way 
or  other,  but  the  type  and  character  of  the  depravity  is  different 
in  different  cases.  This  man  it  made  irritable  and  quarrelsome." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?"  asked  Derry. 

"We  will  call  his  name  Crank,"  said  Mr.  Edward — "  Mr.  James 
Crank." 

"Was  that  his  real  name  ?"  asked  Derrv. 
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"Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  hesitating,  "I  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question  till  by- 
and-by.  We  will,  at  any  rate,  call  him  Crank." 

"Well,  go  on  with  the  story,  sir,"  said  Derry. 

"  Mr.  Crank,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  came  home  one  night  in  a 
very  quarrelsome  mood,  and  found  his  wife  ironing  at  a  table  near 
the  window.  He  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began,  at  first,  to  mur- 
mur and  mutter  to  himself,  and  then  to  vituperate  her.  The  more 
he  talked,  the  more  angry  he  grew,  and,  finally,  he  came  up  to 
her,  and  began  to  strike. and  push  her.  She  said  nothing,  but  bore 
his  cruel  treatment  very  patiently,  and  endeavored  to  go  on  with 
her  work ;  but  he  seized  the  flat  iron  from  her  hands,  and  threw 
it  through  the  window  out  into  the  street. 

"  Now  it  happened  that,  just  at  this  time,  a  man  was  going 
along  the  street,  driving  a  cart.  He  was  going  home  from  his 
work,  and  was  standing  up  in  his  cart,  holding  himself  steady  by 
means  of  a  stake,  which  he  clasped  with  one  hand,  while  he  held 
the  reins  in  the  other.  The  window  where  Crank  threw  out  the 
flat  iron  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and  the  iron,  in  de- 
scending, came  out  into  the  street,  and  it  so  happened  that  it  struck 
the  cartman  in  the  head  just  as  he  was  passing  by." 

"  Did  it  kill  him  ?"  asked  Prank,  very  eagerly. 

"  It  broke  his  skull,"  replied  Mr.  Edward. 

"  Then,  of  course,  it  killed  him,"  said  Charles. 

"  Not  of  course,"  rejoined  Mr.  Edward.  "  Sometimes  the  skull 
is  fractured  by  such  a  blow  without  any  serious  injury  being  in- 
flicted on  the  brain.  The  surgeon  raises  up  the  part  of  the  skull 
that  was  broken  in,  and  the  bone  grows  together  again." 

5  I 
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"  And  did  the  cartman  get  well  ?"  asked  Derry. 

"  You  will  hear  by-and-by,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "  He  was 
stunned  by  the  blow,  and  fell  down  upon  the  cart.  The  horse 
was  frightened,  and,  feeling  that  the  reins  were  loose,  he  began 
to  trot  very  rapidly  up  the  street,  jolting  the  cart  so  much,  that, 
finally,  the  cartman  was  jolted  out  behind.  He  fell  helpless  and 
insensible  into  the  road,  and  the  horse  went  on." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  The  horse  ?"  said  Mr.  Edward,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  the  horse,  and  the  man  too." 

"  The  horse,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  went  on  a  little  way,  but  soon 
some  men,  who  were  coming  along  the  street,  met  him  and  stop- 
ped him.  They  immediately  knew  that  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened, and  so  they  went  back  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  and  at 
length  they  found  the  cartman  lying  in  the  street.  Some  of  them 
took  him  up,  and  carried  him  into  a  house  near  by,  while  the  rest 
went  on  to  see  if  they  could  find  out  what  had  struck  him.  They 
soon  came  to  the  flat  iron.  They  took  it  up,  and  were  satisfied 
at  once  that  this  was  what  had  done  the  mischief.  In  fact,  there 
was  blood  on  the  flat  iron." 

"  Drive  on  fast,"  said  Minnie,  just  at  this  point  of  Mr.  Edward's 
story. 

Minnie  said  this  to  Charles,  who  was  seated  directly  before  her 
t  this  time,  driving  the  horses.     He  was  driving  very  slowly,  so 
as  to  hear  the  story  better. 
"What  for  Tasked  Charles. 

"I  am  afraid  that  that  tree  will  fall  on  us,"  answered  Minnie, 
saying,  Minnie  pointed  to  a  tall  fir-tree,  which  grew  not  far 
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Minnie  is  alarmed  by  the  leaning  tree. 


Danger  of  its  falling. 


from  the  side  of  the  road,  and  which  leaned  over  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  threaten  to  fall  upon  them.  In  fact,  there  had  been  sev- 
eral such  trees  near  the  road  where  they  were  riding,  but  this 
one  leaned  more  than  the  rest,  and,  though  it  was  back  a  little 


from  the  road,  the  top  would  have  come  upon  the  wagon  if  it  had 
fallen  when  they  were  going  by. 
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"Drive  on  quick,"  said  Mr.  Edward. 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  Charles  drove  on  quick  until  he  got 
past  the  tree. 

On  the  previous  page  we  have  a  view  of  the  party  coming 
through  the  glen,  in  which  these  tall  dead  trees  were  standing. 
The  valley  was  bounded  by  rocks  and  precipices  on  either  hand, 
and  it  was  a  very  wild  and  solitary  place.  In  fact,  the  wild  and 
gloomy  solitude  of  the  scene  was  perhaps  one  reason  why  Minnie 
was  afraid. 

"I  don't  think  there  was  any  danger,"  said  Charles,  "that  that 
tree  should  fall  on  us." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Mr.  Edward  ;   "  not  the  least." 

"  Then  why  did  you  wish  me  to  drive  on  quicker  ?"  said  Charles. 

"Out  of  respect  to  Minnie's  fears,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "I 
did  not  wish  you  to  drive  on  in  order  to  get  our  party  out  of  dan- 
ger, but  to  get  Minnie  out  of  pain." 

"  She  was  not  in  pain,"  said  Charles.  "-She  was  only  a  little 
afraid." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "fear  is  pain;  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
pain  that  I  always  try  to  get  people  out  of  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can." 

"/think  there  was  danger,"  said  Minnie.  "I  am  sure  such 
trees  do  sometimes  fall,  and  they  fall  across  the  road  too ;  and  I 
don't  see  why  that  tree  might  not  fall  just  when  we  were  going 
by,  as  well  as  at  any  other  time." 

"  Because  there  was  no  wind  blowing,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  Such 
trees  are  always  blown  down.  It  leans  over,  it  is  true,  and  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  very  weak,  but  it  must,  in  fact,  be  pretty  strong, 
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or  else,  in  the  last  windy  day  that  there  was  in  this  valley,  it  would 
have  been  blown  down." 

"  Then  why  did  not  you  tell  her  that  at  first,"  said  Charles,  "in- 
stead of  asking  me  to  drive  on  ?" 

"Why,  such  an  explanation  as  that,"  replied  Mr.  Edward, 
"would  not  have  taken  effect  quick  enough  upon  her  mind  to 
quiet  her  fears,  and  so  I  wished  you  to  drive  on,  and  relieve  her 
at  once,  and  then  I  could  make  my  explanation  at  my  leisure. 
That  is  the  way  that  a  gentleman  should  always  act  in  dealing 
with  a  lady's  fears. 

"  Some  people,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  seem  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  frightening  others,  and  they  play  tricks  upon  them  some- 
times on  purpose  to  frighten  them.  But,  for  my  part,  I  take  a 
great  deal  more  pleasure  in  relieving  fear  than  I  do  in  excit- 
ing it." 

"  But,  Mr.  Edward,"  said  Derry,  "  please  tell  us  the  rest  of  the 
story." 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "When 
the  men  found  the  flat  iron  in  the  street,  and  were  satisfied  that 
that  was  what  had  wounded  the  cartman,  they  looked  around  in 
order  to  see  who  had  thrown  it.  They  soon  observed  that  the 
window  was  broken  in  Mr.  Crank's  room,  and  so  they  went  up 
there.  They  found  Mr.  Crank  raving  about  the  room  like  a  mad- 
man, and  his  wife  shrinking  into  a  corner,  crying,  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  terror  and  grief.  They  knew  at  once  that  it  was  he  who 
had  thrown  the  flat  iron,  and  so  they  took  him,  and  led  him  away 
to  prison,  to  keep  him  there  till  they  should  see  whether  the  cart- 
man would  get  well  or  die." 
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"  Why,  what  had  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view,"  said  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, "  but  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  in  the  view  of  the 
law,  for  the  law  looks  at  consequences. 

"You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  man  was  guilty  of  three  several  sins  in  this  affair.  First,  in  be- 
coming intoxicated  ;  secondly,  in  exciting  himself  to  angry  passion 
against  his  wife ;  and,  thirdly,  in  recklessly  throwing  a  flat  iron  out 
of  the  window,  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  there  was  any 
body  in  the  street  to  be  hurt  by  it  or  not.  All  these  sins  he  was 
guilty  of,  knowingly,  deliberately,  and  willfully.  Arid  yet  the  law 
would  not  punish  him  for  any  one  of  them.  If  the  man  who  was 
struck  should  die,  then  the  law  would  punish  him  for  manslaugh- 
ter. If  the  man  had  not  been  hurt  at  all,  then  the  law  would  not 
have  punished  him  at  all.  If  he  had  been  hurt  in  some  degree, 
then  the  degree  of  injury,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  whether 
more  or  less,  would  have  been  the  measure  tff  his  punishment." 

Mr.  Edward  would  perhaps  have  gone  on  farther  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  but  he  found  that  such  a  nice  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  moral  guilt,  and  of  the  distinctions  between  moral  guilt  and  le- 
gal crime,  was  rather  too  subtle  for  his  auditors  to  understand  very 
well,  so  he  soon  turned  the  conversation.  He  was  wise  in  this,  for 
boys  do  not  generally  find  their  minds  sufficiently  mature  to  take 
much  interest  in  metaphysics  until  they  are  at  least  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old. 
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As  was  remarked  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Edward, 
finding  that  his  conversation  was  becoming  too  metaphysical  for 
so  youthful  an  audience,  dropped  the  subject  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween sin  and  crime,  with  the  view  of  turning  the  thoughts  of  the 
party  to  something  more  practical.  As,  however,  nothing  suggest- 
ed itself  to  his  mind  immediately,  he  rode  for  some  little  time  in 
silence.  The  boys  were  all  silent  too.  Some  were  looking  at 
the  wild  scenery  around  them,  and  others  were  thinking  on  what 
had  been  said. 

At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by  Prank. 

"  /  should  like  to  go  on  a  whaling  voyage,"  said  he. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Charles. 

"  Or,  at  least,  I  should  like  to  see  them  catch  one  whale." 

"  That's  a  much  more  sensible  wish  than  the  other,"  remarked 
Mr.  Edward.  "  Actually  to  go  on  a  whaling  voyage  is  a  very  se- 
rious business." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  voyage  is  so  long,"  replied  Mr.  Edward, 
"  People  have  to  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  find 
whales,  and  then  it  takes  so  long  to  catch  enough  to  fill  up  a  ship 
with  the  oil,  that  you  have  to  be  gone  three  or  four  years.  That 
is  a  very  long  time  to  be  shut  up  in  such  a  prison  as  a  wh ale- 
ship, 
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"Then  the  work  itself  is  very  uncomfortable.  Every  thing  in 
and  about  the  ship  gets  perfectly  saturated  with  oil,  and  blacken- 
ed with  smoke — the  sails,  the  rigging,  the  decks,  the  clothes  of 
the  men,  and  even  the  beds.  Every  thing  is  soaked  through  and 
through  with  lamp  oil." 

"Awful !"  said  Minnie. 

"  You  see,  when  they  have  caught  the  whale,"  said  Mr.  EdwTard, 
"  they  tow  him  to  the  ship,  and  then  hoist  the  blubber  on  board, 
and  slice  it  all  up  into  the  thinnest  possible  slices,  in  order  to  try 
out  the  oil.  The  blubber  is  a  thick  coating  of  fat,  enveloping  the 
fish  around  on  all  sides  to  keep  him  warm." 

"  To  keep  him  warm  !"  repeated  Charles. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  suppose  so.  The  whale  is  a  warm- 
blooded animal,  and  so  he  must  be  kept  warm.  Most  fishes  are 
cold-blooded,  and  do  not  need  any  coat  for  such  a  purpose. 

"Animals  on  land,"  continued  Mr.  Edward-,  "  are  keptVarm  by 
wool  and  fur.  Such  a  covering  as  this  is  sufficient  where  the  ani- 
mal is  surrounded  by  air,  for  air  does  not  convey  away  heat  so  fast 
as  water  would.  But  a  coat  of  wool  or  of  fur  would  not  be  enough 
to  keep  an  animal  warm  that  lives  in  the  water. 

"  For  instance,  a  boy,  in  the  winter,  might  stand  on  the  ice, 
fishing  through  a  hole  in  it,  all  day,  without  being  very  cold,  pro- 
vided he  has  a  good  greatcoat  on.  But  now,  if  he  should  fall  into 
the  hole,  and  not  be  able  to  get  out  again,  he  would  perish  with 
the  cold  in  a  very  short  time." 

"  That  is  because  the  water  would  soak  right  through  his 
clothes,"  said  Charles. 

"  But  the  air  penetrates  through  his  clothes,"  replied  Mr.  Ed- 
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ward,  "when  he  is  on  the  ice,  just  as  much  as  the  water  does 
when  he  is  in  the  hole ;  and  the  air  is  colder  than  the  water." 

"  Colder  !"  repeated  Deny. 

"Yes,  much  colder,"  replied  Mr.  Edward.  "The  temperature 
of  the  air  might  be  down  very  near  to  zero,  but  the  water  is  never 
below  32°,  or  at  least  very  little  below." 

"  But  the  water  feels  a  great  deal  the  coldest,"  said  Derry. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  is  because  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  convey  away  the  heat  from  the  body  a  great  deal  faster 
than  the  air.  Air,  when  it  penetrates  through  your  clothes  and 
gets  to  the  skin,  does  not  convey  away  the  heat  very  fast,  and  so 
it  does  not  feel  cold.  In  fact,  the  feeling  of  cold  is  only,  in  other 
words,  the  feeling  of  having  the  heat  conveyed  away  from  your 
body  fast.  But  when  water  gets  to  your  skin,  if  it  is  cold  water, 
it  conveys  away  the  heat  very  fast  indeed.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
wool,  or  any  thing  that  water  could  easily  penetrate,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  an  animal  warm  that  lived  in  the  sea." 

"I  never  knew  before,"  said  Vernon,  "why  whales  were  cov- 
ered with  such  a  coating  of  blubber." 

"  Yes,  it  is  to  keep  them  warm,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  The  blub- 
ber is  light,  too,  and  helps  to  buoy  them  up.  Whales  generally 
float  when  they  are  dead,  though  some  sink.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  when  they  are  killed  is  to  tow  them  to  the  ship. 

"It  is  very  hard  work  to  tow  the  body  of  the  whale  to  the  ship 
after  he  is  killed.  It  takes  all  the  boats  to  do  it.  Accordingly, 
when  it  happens  that  two  whales  have  been  killed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  different  boats,  one  must  be  left  floating  on  the  water 
while  the  other  one  is  towed  to  the  ship.  In  such  a  case  they  put 
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up  a  white  flag  upon  the  one  they  leave,  as  a  token  that  it  is  pri- 
vate property,  and  that  nobody  else  must  take  it  away. 

"  When  they  get  the  whale  to  the  ship,  the  next  thing  is  to  strip 
the  blubber  off." 

"  How  do  they  do  it  ?"  asked  Deny. 

"  They  bring  the  whale  alongside  the  ship,"  replied  Mr.  Edward, 
"  and  fasten  it  there  by  a  loop  around  its  tail.  The  other  end  of 
the  rope  which  forms  the  loop  is  fastened  to  the  bows  of  the  ship. 
So,  you  see,  the  whale  lies  alongside  the  ship,  with  his  tail  toward 
-the  bows,  and  his  head  to  the  stern.  As  he  is  fastened  by  a  loop 
at  his  tail,  they  can  turn  him  over  and  over  without  letting  go  the 
fastening. 

"They  first  cut  his  head  off,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  and  then 
they  begin  to  cut  into  the  blubber  at  his  neck.  They  hook  a  hook 
into  the  end,  and  carry  a  rope  up  to  the  yard,  and  hoist  away,  cut- 
ting along  the  side  of  the  strip  of  blubber  as  it  comes  up.  Thus 
they  peel  the  whale,  as  it  were,  as  you  would  peel  an  apple.  As 
the  strip  is  hoisted  up,  the  whale  rolls  over  and  over  in  the  water, 
until  he  is  peeled  entirely,  from  his  neck  to  his  tail. 

"  When  they  get  the  end  of  the  strip  which  has  the  hook  fasten- 
ed to  it  up  to  the  yard,  they  fasten  another  hook  about  two  feet 
below,  and  then  cut  off  the  piece  above.  Then  they  hoist  away 
a  little  more,  and  so  cut  off  another  piece.  These  pieces,  as  fast 
as  they  are  cut  off,  are  lowered  down  to  the  deck,  and  there  they 
are  sliced  up  by  the  men,  and  the  slices  are  then  put  into  great 
kettles,  in  order  that  the  oil  may  be  tried  out  from  them." 

"  How  do  they  try  out  the  oil  ?"  asked  Derry,  when  Mr.  Edward 
had  finished  his  account  of  the  mincing. 
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"  By  boiling  it  in  great  kettles,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  But  how 
do  you  think  they  get  fuel  for  the  fires  ?" 

Some  of  the  boys  guessed  that  they  used  wood,  and  some 
guessed  coal. 

"  But  how  could  they  get  wood  or  coal  in  those  remote  seas  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Edward. 

"  They  could  carry  it  with  them  in  their  ships,"  said  Charles. 

"  They  could  get  it  from  some  of  the  islands  there,"  said  Derry. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  they  do  not  have  to  carry  any  fuel 
with  them,  nor  to  look  for  any  on  the  islands.  They  get  the  fuel 
out  of  the  blubber  itself.  The  scraps  that  are  left  after  trying  out 
one  kettle  full  of  oil  are  put  into  the  fire  under  the  next  kettle, 
and  so  the  whale  tries  out  himself,  as  it  were." 

"  But  what  do  they  do  for  the  first  kettle  full  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  that  they  have  to  carry  out  wood  or  coal  enough 
for  the  first  kettle  full,"  replied  Mr.  Edward. 

"  There  are  generally  two  or  three  kettles  for  trying  out  the 
oil,"  continued  Mr.  Edward.  "  These  kettles'  are  very  large,  and 
they  are  set  in  masonry  near  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  and  have 
fire-places  under  them.  The  men  pitch  the  sliced  blubber  into 
these  kettles  with  great  forks,  made  like  pitchforks.  While  the 
boiling  is  going  on,  some  stand  by  to  stir  up  the  contents  of  the 
kettles,  others  bale  out  the  oil  into  the  barrels,  and  others  dip  up 
the  scraps,  and  save  them  to  put  into  the  fire.  As  they  take  the 
scraps  out  they  put  them  into  a  strainer,  that  the  oil  may  drain 
off,  leaving  only  the  scraps  themselves  to  be  burned.  Volumes 
of  black  smoke  ascend  all  the  time  from  these  fires,  and  blacken 
the  sails  and  rigging. 
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"When  they  are  trying  out  the  oil  of  a  whale,"  continued  Mr. 
Edward,  "the  fire  produces   a  very  thick  black   smoke,  which 


makes  it  look  as  if  the  ship  was  on  fire.  The  smoke  blackens 
up  the  sails,  and  the  faces  and  clothes  of  the  sailors,  so  that  they 
look,  while  they  are  at  their  work,  more  like  imps  and  demons 
than  men. 

"  Thus,  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  the  men  on  a 
whaling  voyage  have  a  hard  and  disagreeable  time,  and  they  are 
naturally  desirous  of  getting  through  with  their  work  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  go  home.  When  they  get  the  oil  home,  it  is 
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very  valuable.  It  is  worth  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a 
barrel.  They  wish  to  get  the  ship  full,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
can,  and  so  get  home  and  divide  the  money,  and  enjoy  themselves 
with  their  friends  on  shore.  To  hinder  them,  therefore,  in  their 
work,  in  any  way,  for  the  sake  of  a  joke,  would  be  very  vexa- 
tious. It  was  no  wonder  that  they  thought  that  Joe  Sousim  de- 
served a  ducking." 

"No,"  said  Prank,  "not  at  all." 

"  But,  after  all,"  added  Mr.  Edward,  "  the  injury  which  Joe 
Sousim  did  his  ship  companions  in  turning  them  out  of  their 
course  by  perverting  the  action  of  the  compass,  and  cutting  the 
whale  line,  and  such  things,  was  not  so  great  as  that  which  Thorn- 
ton and  Oakes  attempted  to  do  by  breaking  up  the  course  of  col- 
lege duty  for  a  day  ;  for  you  see  that  it  was  only  the  profit  of  one 
voyage  that  was  hazarded  by  Joe's  jokes,  whereas  the  standing 
and  prosperity  of  the  students  for  their  whole  lives  depend  upon 
what  they  do  in  their  college  course.  Joe's  jokes  were  more  like 
one  which  a  certain  Mr.  Apes  practiced  upon  his  friend." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  asked  Prank. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

APRIL-FOOLS'   DAY. 


"WHY,  it  was  one  first  of  April,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  in  reply  to 
the  question  which  Prank  put  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  last  chap- 
ter. "  Mr.  Apes  had  a  friend  who  was  a  lawyer.  The  lawyer 
was  going  to  court  that  day,  and  was  very  busy  making  his  prep- 
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arations  for  a  case  that  he  was  going  to  try.  Mr.  Apes  came 
into  his  office  in  the  morning,  looking  about  for  some  way  to  make 
an  April  fool  of  his  friend.  Mr.  Apes  was  a  lawyer  too,  but  he 
had  no  business. 

"  His  friend,  the  other  lawyer,  had  completed  his  preparations, 
and,  wrapping  up  his  papers  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  he  put  them 
in  his  hat,  and  then  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  write  a  short  letter  to 
send  away  by  mail.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Apes  took  some 
old  letters  out  of  a  pigeon-hole,  and  wrapped  them  up  slyly  in  a 
piece  of  newspaper,  and  then  put  this  parcel  into  the  hat,  taking 
the  other  out.  He  slipped  the  true  papers  into  a  drawer,  and 
then,  bidding  his  friend  good-morning,  he  went  out.  So,  you  see, 
when  the  lawyer  got  into  court,  and  the  case  came  on,  and  he 
stood  up  at  the  bar  and  prepared  to  commence  it,  on  opening  his 
parcel  he  found  that  he  had  got  the  wrong  papers." 

"And  what  did  he  do  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  Why,  he  was  very  much  confused  and  confounded,  and  at  first 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  length  he  got  the  case  postponed 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  went  to  his  office  to  find  his  papers, 
and  there  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  found  them.  When  he  dis- 
covered them,  at  last,  in  the  drawer  where  Apes  had  concealed 
them,  he  read  these  woras,  which  were  written  on  the  margin  of 
the  newspaper  in  which  the  papers  were  enveloped  : 

'"April  1st. 

"  'Yours  respectfully, 

"  '  T.  APES.'  " 
"  How  provoking  !"  said  Charles. 
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"Yes,"  rejoined  Mr.  Edward,  "it  was  very  provoking  indeed. 
But  then,  after  all,  this  was  doing  an  injury  to  only  one  case  in 
the  lawyer's  practice,  whereas  those  jokers  who  interrupted  his 
college  studies,  when  he  was  acquiring  his  education,  were  doing 
what  tended  to  injure  him  for  the  whole  of  his  future  life." 

Here  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  after  which  Minnie  said  that 
she  wished  people  would  not  ever  make  an  April  fool  of  her. 

"  I  don't  like  to  be  made  an  April  fool  of,"  she  added. 

She  spoke  this  in  a  tone  as  if  it  were  an  idiosyncracy  of  hers 
not  to  like  to  be  made  a  fool  of — as  if  she  had  meant  to  say,  in 
fact,  that,  though  some  people  might  like  it,  she  did  not. 

"Charles  made  a  fool  of  me,"  she  continued,  in  a  mournful 
tone,  "last  April-fools'  day." 

"  Oh,  Minnie  !"  said  Charles. 

"Yes,"  said  Minnie,  "you  did.  You  told  me  to  look  up  on  the 
wall,  and  see  that  big  bug,  and  I  looked  up,  and  there  was  not  a 
bit  of  a  bug  there." 

Minnie  recounted  this  insignificant  sorrow  in  such  a  tone  of 
grief  and  chagrin,  that  the  boys  all  laughed,  and  even  Mr.  Edward 
and  Vernon  smiled. 

"  He  did  really,"  said  Minnie,  "  and  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to 
make  April  fools  of  people.  Do  you,  Uncle  Edward  ?" 

"Why,  that  depends  upon  circumstances,"  replied  Mr.  Edward. 
"  The  philosophy  of  it  is,  I  think,  that  if  the  joke  gives  pleasure  to 
those  that  it  is  played  upon,  as  well  as  to  those  who  play  it,  it  is 
right,  otherwise  wrong.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  universal  rule, 
and  it  applies  to  first-of- April  jokes  as  well  as  to  others." 

"  But,  Uncle  Edward,  people  never  like  to  be  made  April  fools  of." 
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"  Oh,  Minnie  !"  said  Charles,  "  some  persons  don't  care  any 
thing  about  it." 

"  They  only  pretend  not  to  care,"  said  Derry,  "  but  they  do 
care  notwithstanding,  /believe." 

"  Yes,"  said  Minnie,  "  they  certainly  do  care.  Don't  you  think 
they  do,  Uncle  Edward  ?" 

"  I  think  people  often  appear  not  to  mind  it,"  replied  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, "because  they  are  good-natured,  and  do  not  wish  to  seem  un- 
amiable,  when  they  are,  in  reality,  a  little  pained.  Still  I  do  not 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  people  never  like  it.  Never  is  a  great 
word,  and  it  reaches  farther,  sometimes,  than  people  think." 

"  Well,  /  think  they  never  like  it,"  said  Minnie.  "  I  am  sure 
that  I  never  do." 

"  I  knew  a  case  once,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  where  a  great  many 
persons  were  made  April  fools,  all  together,  and  they  seemed  to 
like  it  very  much." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  It  was  at  a  party,"  replied  Mr.  Edward — "  an  evening  party. 
We  made  April  fools  of  the  whole  party." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Edward  !  did  you  do  it  ?"  exclaimed  several  of 
the  boys  together.  They  were  very  much  surprised  indeed,  af- 
ter hearing  all  that  Mr.  Edward  had  said,  to  learn  that  he  had 
made  April  fools  of  a  whole  company. 

"  I  had  a  share  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Edward.  "  The  party  was  in  a 
large  house,  and  it  was  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and  s^p,  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  parlor,  we  strolled  about  on  the  piazzas  and  in 
the  yards.  There  was  a  very  spirited  and  lively  girl  there  from 
New  York.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  not  go  into  the  parlor  and 
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play  to  us.  She  asked  what  instrument  there  was.  I  told  her 
that  there  was  a  piano.  She  said  that  she  did  not  like  to  play  on 
the  piano,  but  if  there  was  a  harp,  she  would  play  on  that." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Edward,"  said  Minnie,  "it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  play  on  the  harp  than  on  the  piano." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  so  I  told  her.  She  said  she  was 
well  aware  of  that ;  but  she  said  that  every  body  knew  what  good 
playiag  wras  on  the  piano,  but  that,  if  she  played  on  the  harp,  no- 
body would  know  whether  she  played  well  or  badly.  She  did  not 
play  well,  she  said,  on  either  instrument. 

"  I  recollected  that  there  was  an  old  harp  at  a  house  in  the  town, 
which  I  thought  I  could  get,  and,  in  thinking  of  it  more,  I  con- 
ceived of  the  plan  of  two  or  three  of  us  disguising  ourselves  in  the 
character  of  strolling  musicians,  so  as  to  make  a  little  band,  and 
of  coming  to  the  door,  and  playing  to  the  company.  There  was 
a  boy  there  who  could  play  the  flageolet  pretty  well,  and  I  could 
make  a  sort  of  trumpeting  sound  with  my  lips  for  a  bass.  I  pro- 
posed this  plan  to  Annette,  and  she  liked  it  very  much." 

"  Was  Annette  her  name  ?"  asked  Minnie. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Edward;  "  and  the  boy's  name  was  Arthur. 

"  So  I  went  off  to  get  the  harp,  agreeing  with  Annette  and  Ar- 
thur to  meet  me  at  the  garden  gate  when  I  came  back  with  it.  We 
were  all  to  be  disguised.  I  was  to  put  on  an  old  slouched  hat, 
and  a  greatcoat  turned  inside  out.  The  young  lady  at  whose 
house  the  party  was  (her  name  was  Maria)  undertook  to  dress  up 
Annette  and  Arthur  with  some  old  clothes  which  she  said  she 
could  find  in  the  garret.  We  agreed  that,  when  we  were  all 
ready,  we  would  come  before  the  house  and  begin  to  play.  Then, 
5  K 
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if  the  party  seemed  interested,  Maria  was  to  ask  us  to  come  into 
the  hall,  and  she  was  to  have  seats  ready  for  us  in  there,  at  a  place 
where  it  was  rather  dark.  We  agreed,  too,  not  to  talk  more  than 
we  could  help,  for  fear  that  they  would  discover  us  by  our  voices. 

"  So,  when  we  had  got  all  our  plan  arranged,  I  went  to  several 
of  my  friends  in  the  party,  and  told  them  that  I  had  occasion  to  go 
away  for  a  time,  but  that  I  should  be  back  again  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  evening.  They  said  that  they  were  sorry,  but  they  did  not 
make  any  objection  against  my  going. 

"  So  I  went  away  and  got  the  harp.  I  carried  it  to  the  house 
where  I  lived,  and  there  I  disguised  myself.  I  fixed  on  some 
whiskers  and  a  mustache,  and  put  a  blue  spotted  handkerchief 
about  my  neck.  I  also  found  an  old  coat,  and  put  that  on,  turning 
it  inside  out.  I  disguised  myself  in  other  ways,  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  succeeded  so  well,  that  when  I  looked  in  the  glass  I  scarcely 
knew  who  I  was. 

"  I  took  the  harp,  and  walked  along  the  street  until  I  came  to 
the  house  where  the  party  was.  I  stopped  at  the  garden  gate. 
There  were  some  trees  and  shrubbery  near  the  gate,  so  that  I 
could  easily  conceal  myself  until  the  others  should  come.  .,,v%*v 

"  They  came  before  long,  and  I  found  that  they  were  admirably 
disguised.  I  took  up  the  harp,  and  we  went  together  to  the  front 
door  of  the  house.  I  set  the  harp  down  there  before  the  front 
gate.  We  then  all  put  ourselves  in  position,  and  immediately 
struck  up  'Home,  sweet  home  !'  in  a  very  bold  and  decided  man- 
ner. The  moment  that  the  party  in  the  house  heard  the  sound, 
they  stopped  every  thing  that  they  were  doing,  and  came  running 
to  the  door  and  to  the  windows  to  hear." 
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"  Did  not  they  know  you  ?"  asked  Prank. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Edward  ;  "  not  one  of  them  suspected." 

Here  Prank  clapped  his  hands  with  delight,  and  exclaimed 
"  Good !" 

"  As  soon  as  wre  had  finished  that  tune,"  said  Mr.  Edward, 
"they  all  began  to  wish  to  have  us  come  in.  So  Maria  invited 
us  in.  We  pretended  to  be  very  diffident  about  it,  and,  when  she 
spoke  to  us,  wre  tried  to  seem  not  to  understand.  One  of  the  young 
men  said  that  he  supposed  we  were  Italians.  Finally,  partly  by 
signs  and  gestures,  and  partly  by  words,  they  made  us  understand 
that  they  wished  us  to  go  into  the  house.  So  I  took  up  the  harp, 
and  walked  in,  and  Annette  and  Arthur  followed  me.  They  hung 
their  heads  down,  and  looked  very  much  afraid.  Annette  had  put 
on  a  great  bonnet,  which  hid  her  face  almost  entirely. 

"  We  walked  through  the  hall,  and  took  our  places  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner, upon  seats  which  Maria  had  provided  for  us,  and  there  we  be- 
gan to  sing  and  play  again.  We  grew  more  bold  the  longer  we 
stayed,  and  we  played  several  tunes.  In  fact,  our  music  elicited 
considerable  applause.  At  last  Arthur  conceived  the  idea  of  go- 
ing around  to  take  up  a  collection.  So  he  took  ofThis  cap  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  tunes,  and  went  around  with  it  to  the  company, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  put  in  money.  He  took  par- 
ticular notice  how  much  each  one  put  in,  so  as  to  know  whom  to 
give  money  back  to." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  they  would  have  known  him,"  said 
Prank,  "  with  his  cap  off." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Edward,  "  for  he  had  disguised  himself  by 
blacking  his  face  in  some  parts  with  charcoal ;  and,  besides  that, 
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there  was  very  little  light  at  the  place  where  we  were.  What 
little  light  there  would  have  been  was  kept  off  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  crowd  around. 

"At  last,  as  soon  as  the  contribution  was  brought  in,  I  took  the 
cap  and  stood  up,  and  said,  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  generous  contribution.  But  it  is  all 
a  first  of  April  joke.' 

"As  I  said  this  I  threw  off  my  hat,  and  Annette  put  back  her 
bonnet,  and  thus  we  let  them  see  who  we  were." 

"What  did  they  say  ?"  asked  the  boys. 

"Why,  for  a  moment,  they  seemed  perfectly  confounded,  and 
were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  But  immediately  after- 
ward they  all  broke  out  into  long  and  immoderate  peals  of  laugh- 
ter. They  crowded  around  us  to  find  out  how  we  had  disguised 
ourselves  so  perfectly,  and  said  they  never  could  have  believed  it 
possible.  All  this  time  Arthur  was  going  about,  giving  back  the 
money  which  had  been  put  into  his  cap. 

"  Now  this  was  a  way  of  making  April  fools  of  people  which 
was  not  calculated  to  give  any  pain  to  any  body.  At  least  I  sup- 
posed it  would  not  give  any  pain." 

"  No,"  said  Derry,  "  nobody  would  care  any  thing  about  that." 

"And  so,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "we  can  not  say  that  people  never 
like  to  be  made  fools  of,  for  here  was  a  case  where  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  joke,  both  at  the  time  and  afterward;  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  nobody  was  displeased  or  troubled  by  it." 

"  But  I  don't  call  that  making  fools  of  them,"  said  Minnie  ;  "  I 
don't  call  it  making  fools  of  them  unless  it  troubles  them." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Edward  ;   "  if  you  do  not  call  it 
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making  fools  of  them  unless  it  troubles  them,  I  grant  that  people 
never  like  to  be  made  fools  of;  for  they  certainly  can  not  like 
what  troubles  them. 

"  However,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  I  afterward  thought  that 
our  joke,  though  it  made  not  a  little  amusement  at  the  time,  and 
seemed  to  do  no  special  harm,  was,  after  all,  not  a  very  good 
thing." 

"Why  not  ?"  said  Prank,  surprised.  "  I  thought  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent good  thing." 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  that,  after  all,  it  is  rather  a 
low  and  ignoble  sort  of  pleasure  that  we  get  out  of  such  an  affair 
as  that ;  and  then,  somehow  or  other,  though  I  never  could  under- 
stand exactly  why,  it  seems  not  to  leave  the  mind  in  a  healthy 
and  happy  state  after  it  is  over.  There  is  a  sort  of  latent  feeling 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  one's  self  after  such  sort  of 
fun.  I  never  could  understand  what  the  reason  is,  but  such  is  the 
fact.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  enjoyment  which  leave  me 
in  a  much  happier  frame  of  mind  after  they  are  over,  and  that  is 
a  great  thing." 

It  happened  that,  just  as  Mr.  Edward  finished  speaking  these 
words,  the  wagon  was  descending  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  there 
was  a  stream  of  water  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  stream  was  not 
very  wide,  but  it  was  pretty  deep,  and  its  dark  waters  were  over- 
hung with  willows  and  other  such  trees.  In  short,  it  was  such  a 
stream  as  boys  always  expect  to  find  fish  in. 

"  Drive  slowly,  Uncle  Edward,"  said  Charles,  "  when  you  go 
across  the  bridge,  so  that  we  may  see  if  there  are  any  fishes  in 
the  water." 
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"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  other  boys. 

Mr.  Edward,,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  boys  more  fully, 
stopped  the  horses  a  moment  altogether,  as  soon  as  he  got  upon 
the  bridge. 

"You  may  get  out,  if  any  of  you  wish,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  and 
then  you  can  look  over  the  railing." 

Boys  are  almost  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  in  and 
out  of  the  wagon  when  they  are  riding.  They  seem  to  like  the 
climbing  up  and  down.  So  these  boys  a-11  got  out,  and  finally  Ver- 
non  got  out  too.  In  the  end,  only  Mr.  Edward  and  Minnie  remain- 
ed in  the  wagon. 

"  I  will  drive  on,"  said  Mr.  Edwrard,  "  round  the  rock,  and  you 
can  corne  along  when  you  are  ready.  There's  a  place  to  water 
the  horses  just  beyond.  I  will  go  and  water  them,  and  wait  there 
till  you  come." 

The  boys  seemed  to  approve  of  this  arrangement,  and  so  Mr. 
Edward  drove  on. 

The  rock  which  Mr.  Edward  spoke  of  was  a  sort  of  precipice, 
which  was  seen  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  bridge.  As  soon  as  the  wagon  had  passed  round  this  point,  it 
disappeared  from  view.  The  boys  remained  on  the  bridge  a  short 
time  looking  for  fishes,  but  as  they  did  not  see  any,  they  soon  be- 
gan, one  after  another,  to  go  on  toward  the  wagon.  Prank,  it  hap- 
pened, was  foremost.  The  others  were  following  slowly,  at  differ- 
ent distances  behind.  As  soon  as  Prank  reached  the  rock  where 
he  could  see  along  the  road  before  him,  he  turned  round  and  call- 
ed to  the  other  boys  in  an  eager  and  excited  tone,  as  if  something 
had  happened. 
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"  Boys  !"  said  he,  "  BOYS  !" 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Deny. 

"  The  wagon  is  not  here  !"  said  Prank.  "  Mr.  Edward  has  gone 
off  with  it." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Derry,  speaking  to  the  boys  around  him. 
"  Prank  is  only  making  fools  of  us." 

"  He  certainly  has,"  said  Prank  ;  "I  can't  see  any  thing  of  him 
any  where." 

The  boys,  half  doubting  and  half  believing,  hurried  on,  and  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  place  where  they  could  see,  they  found 
that  what  Prank  had  said  was  true.  Neither  the  wagon  nor  Mr. 
Edward  was  any  where  to  be  seen. 

" Where  can  he  be  gone?"  exclaimed  Charles,  amazed. 

"  He  has  gone  off  to  hide  some  where,  I  suppose,"  said  Prank, 
"  to  play  us  a  trick." 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  "  that's  impossible." 

"  It's  true,  I've  no  doubt,"  said  Prank. 

"  No,"  repeated  Charles,  "  it  is  impossible.  Uncle  Edward 
never  plays  such  tricks  as  those." 

"  Then  where  can  he  have  gone  ?"  asked  Prank. 

To  this  question  no  one  had  any  answer  to  make,  and  the  whole 
party  began  to  look  exceedingly  perplexed. 

"What  can  have  become  of  him?"  asked  Charles,  looking 
round  to  Vernon,  who  thus  far  had  said  nothing. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Vernon.  "  Something  or  other  has 
happened  to  take  him  away.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  playing  us 
any  trick.  I  know  him  too  well  to  imagine  such  a  thing  as  thaf. 
We  will  wait  a  little  while,  and  see  if  he  will  not  come  back." 
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But  we  must  explain  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Edward  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  spot  where  he  had  been  intending  to  water  his  horses  was 
a  place  where  a  smaller  brook  crossed  the  road,  at  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  precipice.  There  was  a  small  bridge  here  too,  and  by 
the  side  of  it  was  a  smooth  place  in  the  brook,  where  travelers 
coming  along  were  accustomed  to  drive  their  horses  through.  It 
was  a  very  safe  place,  but  Minnie  seemed  to  be  a  little  afraid  to 
go  through  the  water  there. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "you  shall  get  out,  if  you 
choose,  and  walk  over  on  the  bridge." 

So  Mr.  Edward  got  out  of  the  wagon,  and  then  lifted  Minnie 
out.  He  set  Minnie  down  in  the  road,  and  then  he  led  the  horses 
down  to  the  brook. 

The  horses  stepped  into  the  water  a  little  way,  and  one  of  them 
put  his  mouth  down  to  it,  but  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  drink. 
Mr.  Edward  thought  that  perhaps  they  would  find  it  more  conve- 
nient to  drink  if  they  went  in  a  little  farther.  So  he  touched  them 
with  his  whip,  and  commanded  them  to  step  on. 

The  horses  stepped  on  into  the  water,  but  instead  of  stopping  in 
a  moment  when  they  had  got  into  a  good  place,  and  putting  their 
heads  down  again  to  drink,  they  walked  straight  through.  In 
fact,  they  were  not  thirsty. 

Minnie  was  greatly  frightened  to  see  them  going  on  in  this  man- 
ner. 

"  Stop  them  !  stop  them  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  They  are  going 
to  run  away." 

So  saying,  she  ran  along  the  bridge,  reaching  out  her  hands,  and 
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calling  out,  "  Stop  them !"  as  if  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the 
horses  devolved  on  her. 

This  was  a  great  mistake.  A  lady  who  is  riding  with  a  gentle- 
man has  never  any  thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  horses. 
She  should  remain  perfectly  passive  and  quiet,  happen  what  may, 
as  if  she  reposed  entire  confidence  in  the  gentleman's  capacity  and 
care. 

The  horses  were  frightened  at  these  calls,  and  one  of  them, 
turning  his  head,  saw  Minnie  coming  toward  them  with  her  arms 
in  the  air,  and  this  frightened  him  more  than  ever.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  they  had  got  out  of  the  water,  they  began  to  trot  up 
the  road,  and  before  Mr.  Edward  could  run  round  to  the  place 
where  they  were,  they  had  got  before  him,  and  began  to  trot  on 
faster  and  faster. 

Mr.  Edward  followed  them  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  wagon  behind.  The  horses  had 
by  this  time  began  to  run,  and  presently  they  disappeared  from 
view  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  going  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and 
Mr.  Edward  clinging  to  the  wagon  behind,  and  trying  to  climb 
up,  so  as  to  get  in. 

Minnie  immediately  set  off  to  run  along  the  road  after  her  uncle. 
She  was  afraid  he  would  get  killed. 

Fortunately,  no  serious  consequences  resulted  from  this  acci- 
dent. The  horses  ran  about  half  a  mile.  Mr.  Edward  had  by 
that  time  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  wagon  by  climbing  in 
behind,  and  then,  working  his  way  along  over  the  seats,  he  finally 
got  to  the  pole,  and  by  proceeding  very  quietly,  speaking  all  the 
time  to  the  horses  in  a  gentle  and  soothing  tone,  he  was  able  to 
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allay  their  fears  in  some  degree,  and  to  diminish  their  speed,  and, 
finally,  he  got  hold  of  the  reins,  and  stopped  them  altogether. 

There  was  something  broken  about  the  harness,  which  it  delay- 
ed Mr.  Edward  some  little  time  to  mend,  and  by  that  time  Min- 
nie had  come  up  to  where  he  was.  When  he  had  made  every 
thing  right  again,  he  took  Minnie  in,  and,  turning  the  wagon 
round,  he  drove  back  to  the  watering-place,  and  there  he  found 
the  boys  and  Vernon  all  waiting  for  him. 

"  I  knew  he  had  not  played  us  any  trick,"  said  Charles,  when 
they  had  heard  his  story. 

Prank  thought  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  if 
people  would  have  as  much  confidence  in  him. 

The  party  then  all  got  into  the  wagon  again,  and  resumed  their 
ride  toward  home.  On  the  way,  some  of  the  boys  inquired  of  Mr. 
Edward  how  long  Oakes  remained  in  the  Tombs,  and  what  be- 
came of  him  afterward,  and  Mr.  Edward  gave  them  some  farther 
account  of  him.  "He  remained  in  the  Tombs  some  months,"  he 
said,  "  being  ashamed  to  let  any  one  of  his  friends  know  where 
he  was.  At  length,  however,  his  father,  the  governor,  heard,  in 
some  way  or  other,  where  he  was,  and  came  to  New  York,  and 
contrived  to  settle  with  the  bank  for  the  trouble  and  expense  that 
they  had  been  occasioned,  and  to  get  his  son  released. 

"  Oakes  afterward  went  to  sea,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  and 
I  never  knew  what  became  of  him.  I  presume  he  is  now  wan- 
dering about  the  world  somewhere  or  other,  a  miserable  vaga- 
bond." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRANK    CUTS    HIS    LAST    CAPER. 

"  PERHAPS  he  reformed,"  said  Prank. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  such  men  very  seldom  reform  when 
they  have  once  grown  up  in  such  habits.  He  might  go  to  sea, 
but,  if  he  continued  in  the  same  spirit  and  temper  of  mind  that  he 
manifested  in  college,  he  would  only  make  a  Joe  Sousim  of  a 
sailor,  and  every  body  would  despise  him. 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  Mr.  Edward,  "  that  though  boys  in 
school,  and  even  young  gentlemen  in  college,  are  very  apt  to  be 
blind  to  their  true  and  permanent  interests,  full-grown  men,  when 
actively  engaged  in  the  serious  pursuits  of  life,  are  very  sharp- 
sighted  in  this  respect.  Boys  are  often  willing  to  sacrifice  what 
is  really  of  very  great  value  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  a  joke  ;  but 
men  will  not  do  so.  They  feel  at  first  contempt,  and  then  re- 
sentment, at  having  their  work  hindered,  or  their  interests  jeop- 
ardized, by  such  folly." 

"  But  every  body  likes  to  have  some  fun,  Uncle  Edward,"  said 
Charles. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  "  but  it  must  be  harmless  fun.  No- 
body likes  fun  that  injures  him — and  sailors  as  little  as  any  body. 
In  such  work  as  whaling,  for  instance,  they  want  ©very  man  to 
help  and  not  to  hinder.  If  what  they  wished  for  in  making  up 
their  company  was  to  be  amused  by  ridiculous  tricks  and  mis- 
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Monkey  tricks  and  ridiculous  mischief. 


chief,  monkeys  would  be  more  suitable  for  their  purpose  than 
men. 
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Plan  of  stopping  at  the  widow  Dayer's. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  very  near  to  the  horizon  while  Mr.  Ed- 
ward had  been  finishing  his  narrative  of  Oakes's  unhappy  fate,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  story,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  they  would  get  home  in  time  for  supper. 

"  And  so,"  he  added,  "  I  have  an  idea  of  stopping  at  Widow  Day- 
er's, and  getting  our  supper  there." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  very  eagerly,  "  yes  ;  let  us  do  that,  by  all 
means." 

The  widow  Dayer  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  farm-house,  which 
was  situated  near  the  road  that  our  party  were  traveling  in  going 
home .  She  kept  a  number  of  cows,  and  her  house  was  famous  for 
the  rich  milk  that  came  from  her  pans,  and  for  the  excellent  gin- 
gerbread that  she  made.  Mr.  Edward  used  very  often  to  stop 
there,  and  get  a  supper  of  bread  and  milk,  and  baked  apples,  when 
he  came  home  from  his  excursions.  He  always  paid  the  widow 
well  for  these  suppers. 

So,  when  Mr.  Edward  came  to  the  house,  he  stopped  before  the 
door. 

"Now,  Prank,"  said  Mr.  Edward,  " I  want  you  to  go  in  and  ask 
Mrs.  Dayer  if  she  can  give  supper  to  a  party  of  six." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Prank ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  climb  down 
out  of  the  wagon. 

"  Ask  her  if  she  can  find  as  many  as  six  bowls  and  spoons  in  her 
house,  and  whether  she  has  got  any  gingerbread  baked." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Prank  ;  and  he  ran  off  to  the  house. 

The  house  was  an  old-fashioned,  but  a  very  comfortable-look- 
ing house.  It  stood  back  from  the  road,  and  had  a  large  tree  in 
front  of  it.  It  had  a  small  portico  over  the  front  door,  and  two 
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Description  of  the  house.  Prank  brings  back  a  report. 

luthern  windows  in  the  roof.  There  was  a  sort  of  wing  built  on 
one  side,  with  a  door  in  the  front  of  it  leading  to  a  pleasant  yard. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  yard  wras  a  well.  The  pleasantest  yard, 
however,  was  behind  the  house,  where  there  were  some  seats  un- 
der the  trees.  The  tops  of  the  trees  in  this  yard  may  be  seen  ris- 
ing above  the  roofs,  between  the  two  chimneys,  in  the  picture. 


Prank  came  back  in  a  moment,  saying  that  Mrs.  Dayer  had 
some  gingerbread  and  some  apples,  hot  from  the  oven,  and  plenty 
of  milk.  She  had  six  spoons  also,  but  she  could  not  make  out 
bowls  enough.  She  had  only  four ;  but  she  had  two  nice  little 
pans,  which  she  thought  might  perhaps  answer  for  the  other  two. 

The  children  immediately  got  out  of  the  wagon,  and  they  all 
went  into  the  house.  They  stopped  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Dayer  a 
few  minutes  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  went  out  into  the  yard. 
Mrs.  Dayer  said  that  she  would  set  the  table  for  them  out  there, 
and  have  it  ready  in  ten  minutes. 
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Supper  ready.  Hot  gingerbread.  A  very  good  time. 

The  supper  was  all  ready  in  rather  less  than  ten  minutes,  and 
then  the  whole  party  sat  under  the  trees,  and  ate  the  bread  and 
milk,  and  the  baked  apples,  with  great  appetite. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  pans,  except  that  all  the  boys 
wanted  them.  When  Mrs.  Dayer  found  that  the  pans  were  pre- 
ferred, she  brought  two  more,  so  that  all  the  party  had  pans  instead 
of  bowls  to  eat  their  apples  and  milk  from,  except  Mr.  Edward  and 
Minnie. 

They  all  had  plenty  of  hot  gingerbread,  too,  with  their  supper. 

After  eating  as  much  as  they  desired,  Mr.  Edward  paid  Mrs. 
Dayer  for  the  supper,  and  then  the  party  got  into  the  wagon  again 
and  went  home. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  that  took  place  during  the 
ten  minutes  wiiile  Mrs.  Dayer  was  getting  the  supper  ready  which 
ought  to  be  related.  Prank,  who  had  felt  somewhat  uneasyfabout 
what  he  had  done  in  respect  to  the  fishing-lines,  now  thought  that 
he  should  probably  have  a  better  appetite  for  his  supper  if  he 
were  to  confess  his  fault  honestly  to  Charles  before  they  sat  down 
to  the  table.  So  he  beckoned  to  Charles  to  come  to  him,  and 
then  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  among  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  behind  the  house; 

"  Charlie,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  and  Charles  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  "  it  was  I  that  lost  your  pickerel  lines." 

"You  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  much  astonished. 

"Yes,"  replied  Prank.  And  Prank  then  went  on  to  relate  a 
minute  and  full  account  of  the  transaction. 

Charles  was  very  much  surprised,  of  course,  to  hear  this  story, 
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Prank  calls  Charles  aside.  His  final  caper. 

and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  it.  When  Prank  got  through, 
however,  he  said  that  he  did  not  blame  him  very  much  for  losing 
the  lines,  and  he  did  not  care  much  about  it  either. 

"We  have  had  a  very  good  time  as  it  is,"  said  he.  "  I  don't 
wish  to  have  a  better." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Prank,  "  look  here." 

The  two  boys  were  standing,  as  Prank  said  this,  in  a  little  open- 
ing among  the  trees  and  shrubbery.  In  the  middle  of  the  open- 
ing the  ground  was  smooth  and  the  grass  was  green. 

Prank  led  Charles  into  the  middle  of  the  green,  and  said  to  him, 
"  There  !  stand  there  a  minute." 

Prank  immediately  turned  head  over  heels  in  a  summerset,  and 
then,  stretching  out  his  arms  and  his  legs  in  all  directions  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  he  went  rolling  round  and  round  the  green  like 
a  hoop  going  round  in  a  ring  just  before  it  is  going  to  fall.  He 
then  turned  two  more  summersets,  and  came  to  a  stop  finally, 
standing  on  his  head  directly  before  where  Charles  had  been  sta- 
tioned. He  then  let  his  legs  down  to  the  ground  gradually,  and 
stood  up,  looking  Charles  in  the  face. 

"  There,  Charlie !"  said  he,  "did  you  see  me  cut  that  caper  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles. 

"  Well,"  said  Prank,  "  that  is  the  very  last  caper  I  ever  mean 
to  cut  as  long  as  I  live." 
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